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[For the Religious Mouitor.] 
A MAXIM OF BIBLE RELIGION. 
(Continued from page 544.) 

I promised to show in this paper, that 
it is according to the Bible Maxim to ad- 
here to the Reformation ; and who they are 
that do it.—Before proceeding, it may not 
be amiss, just in a few words to set down 
as distinctly as we can, what we mean by 
the Reformation. I have repeatedly said 
that the doctrine of Justification, by imput- 
ing Christ’s Righteousness, and receiving it 
by faith alone, identified all its doctrines con- 
cefffing the way of Salvation. Many may 
admit this in general, without being fully 
aware of the legitimate conclusions, that 
can be drawn from it, or are implied under 
it. A man cannot arrive at a sound and 
consistent belief in this doctrine, but in the 
way of admitting—that himself is ‘‘con- 
demned already” to eternal death. And the 
Scripture speaks of but one sentence of this 
kind, “* passed upon all men ;” for in Adam’s 
first transgression, “all have sinned :”—that 
he has lost communion with God, conse- 
quently, that his mind is darkness and his 
heart enmity. For these as necessarily 
follow the withdrawment of God’s fellow- 
ship, as darkness does the setting of the sun : 
—that he has no righteousness of his own, 
nothing that dare be presented before God ; 
Yea, nothing that, in the spirit of it, is agree- 
able to the law—in other words, that he 
is ** without strength ;” and in consistency 
he must admit, that before Christ’s Right- 
eousness could be imputed to him so as to 
answer the purpose, in his account with Di- 
vine Justice, Christ and he must be consti- 
tuted legally one, before God, so that his 
sins might be legally set to Christ’s account, 
and Christ’s obedience to the law and en- 
durance of its penalty, might be legally set 
to his account :—that Christ, before he could 
thus stand in the law place of sinners, or 
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work out such a righteousness, must be no 
created being, but God ; because every cre- 
ated being is already indebted, every thing 
that he can possibly do, for htmself':—that 
this legal union between Christ and him 
must be the offspring of the pure, sovereign 
good pleasure of God’s will, and that Christ’s 
righteousness is offered to him in the gospel, 
purely because “‘so it seemed good ia bis 
sight,’’ and therefore, as afree gift; like- 
wise, that faith, by which he accepts this 
righteousness, as offered to him in particular, 
and rests in it as a perfect ground of accep- 
tance and peace with God, must also be his 
gift, and the product of the almighty re- 
newing power of the Holy Ghost; for how 
else could he, dead in trespasses and enmity 
against God, ever have it? The man that 
has heartily embraced Christ’s righteousness 
will straightway set out after holiness, uni- 
versal holiness, or conformity to the will of 
God, ‘‘for the love of Christ constrains him :”? 
‘if Christ died for him, then he ought to 
live, not to himself, but to Christ that died 
for him:” “‘he is bought with a price, and 
therefore bound to gloriry God, in soul and 
body, which are his.”? Therefore, necessa- 
rily it follows that the will of God, revealed 
in the Oldand New Testament, must be the 
infallible standard of every thing, both in 
spirit and form, whether in his personal or 
social capacity, civil or religious, privately 
or publicly, which he would do to the glory 
of God. Here, he is thoroughly fur- 
nished for every good work. The love 
and gratitude inspired by means of this doc- 
trine, will incline him most zealously to 
guard against either adding any thing to it, 
or diminishing aught from it. And I have 
shown in a former paper, that since Christ 
and he are one, his, the believer’s, death 
must be absolutely as free of the curse, as 
Christ’s death was absolutely the whole of 
it. That, for the same reason, his body 
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must rise from the dead, a glorious body ; 
and that in the judgment he must be as per- 
een | acquitted as Christ was before in his 
stead. “Guided by the practical influence of 
this doctrine, he must deny that the order 
of the visible church is left to the pleasure 
of the civil magistrate, or to be moulded ac- 
cording to the times, or is to be put under the 
authority of a Diocesan Bishop, or that it can 
be competent to a single congregation alone, 
because he finds the essential ager of 
Presbyterian Church Government, which is 
different from all these, contained in the xv. 
chapter of the Acts. But for every partic- 
ular of Reformation attained, I must refer 
the reader to the Westminster Confession 
and Catechisms, larger and shorter, and the 
Testimony of the Associate Church, &c. 

Now thea, if this one doctrine of justifica- 
tion be the Bible way for a sinner to arrive 
at peace with God, the whole depending on 
it, is so also. I have endeavored to answer 
this in the affirmative already, by showing 
that its fruits were according to godliness. 
But still a proof direct from the Bible, would, 
on the back of this, have no bad effect. And 
the difficulty is not where to find such proof, 
but what to select. The whole of sacrific- 
‘rx. from the foundation of the world, mignt 
be brougnt to wroye, that Christ had taken 
the law place of sinners-—thet their sins or 
debts were set to his account, and that he 
was in due time, to pay the debt, that the 
principal might go free. 

The first born of Israel were as justly liable 
to death as the first born of the Egyptians ; 
but God appoimted the Passover Lamb to 
take their place and receive the stroke, and 
so they were saved from it- This doctrine 
of substitution, taught by the passover, is 
transferred to Christ. “For even Christ 
eur passover is sacrificed for (irép instead 
of) us.” 1 Cor. v.7. On the 10th of 
the 7th month, two kids of the goats were 
brought to the door of the tabernacle, one of 
which was taken by lot, and killed for a sin- 
offering, and its blood was carried within the 
vail, and sprinkled on the mercy seat, east- 
ward, seven times, to make reconciliation 
for the holy place, after which the high 
priest was to bring the live goat. “And 
Aaron shall lay both his hands upon the 
head of the live goat, and confess over him, 
all the iniquilies of the children of Israel, 
and.all their transgressions in all their sins, 
PUTTING THEM UPON THE HEAD of the 
goat, and shall send him away by the hand 
of a fit man, into the wilderness, and the 
goat shall bear upon him all their iniquities,”’ 
&e. Ler. xvi. 20—22. If this has any 


meaning, it is that the goat was substituted 
in the place of Israel, and had Israel’s sins 


. set typically to his account. 


This is clearly transferred to Christ by the 
prophet, in that wonderful chapter, ‘*And 
the Lord hath laid upon him the iniquities 
of us al.” sai. liii. 6. In allusion to the 
same type, John the Baptist bears witness 
to the same doctrine, saying, ‘ Behold the 
Lamb of God, that taketh away the sin of 
the world. John i. 24. Again, to the same 
purpose, are the following testimonies :— 
‘he hath made him to be sen, (a term often 
used as here instead of a sin-offering) for 
(xp instead of,) us, that we might be made 
the righteousness of God in him.” 2 Cor. 
v.21. ‘He was delivered for our offences, 
and raised again for our justification.” Rom. 
iv. 25. ‘Christ hath redeemed us from 
the curse of the law, being made a curse 
for us, or in our stead.” Gal. iii. 13. “Da- 
vid describeth the blessedness of the man 
to whom God IMPUTETiE KIGITTEOUSNESS 
without works.”? Rom. iv. 6. These texts, 
and many others, teach that Christ took our 
law place, and suffered the punishment due 
to our sins—and that his righteousness is 
tmputed to us for our justification, so very 
cieariy, that he who does not see it gust 
needs be wilfully ignorant or strangely de- 
luded. 

I conclude with a confidence excluding 
all doubt, that this is the very doctrine of 
the Bible, and by consequence, those also 
which I have shown to be inseparably con- 
nected with it, are likewise the doctrines of 
the Bible. 

The first and clearest inference from this 
is, that 1t ¢s the Bible Maxim to adhere to 
it—to the Reformation. It is the truth of 
God—the truth of God is eternal. ** His 
truth is to all generations.”” [Psal. c. 5.— 
“The truth of the Lord is ferever.”” Psal. 
cxvii. 2. It is one and the same with his 
“*counsel, which shall stand forever, and the 
purposes of his heart, which are from age to 
age.” Psal. xxxiii. 11. It rests on the 
testimony of the Lord, which is most sure, 
for he can neither lie nor be mistaken; 
Psal. xix. 7.; therefore it 1s, that Christ 
exhorts ‘* to hold fast till he come,” Rev. 
ji. 25., that is, to the end of the world.— 
Never before that time can it be consistent, 
dutiful or safe, to relax our attachments to 
the Reformation. If it can, then there may 
come a time when it may be consistent, du- 
tiful and safe, to deny the truth, and believe 
a lie, which is absurd. The Law of God is 
one, and our obligation to every part of it 1s 
precisely the same: when, therefore, w* 
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may be in the least indifferent towards the 
Ninth Commandment, in which all the truths 
of God are concerned, then may we kill, 
steal, and commit adultery, with impunity 
and consistency. 

But that adherence for which I plead, re- 
quires that we have proper notions of the 
truth. To adhere to it merely under the 
notion of its being the doctrine of Luther, 
Calvin, Knox, or those that succeeded them, 
or the doctrine which our fatliers professed, 
and for which they suffered unto death, 
would be to adhere to the truth under an 
improper notion. These men were honored 
of God, to bring forward the truth to the 
view of the world, in a most prominent 
manner, and to transmit it pure to their 

sterity, for which we desire to bless God, 
Pat still it was not their truth. 'Toadhere to 
it merely as a rational, consistent and beau- 
tiful theory of Scripture truth, would also 
be improper, because though it is all that, it 
is infinitely more and better, and hath in it 
a substance into which the keenest eye of rea- 
son can never penetrate, and which can be 
laid open to the view of the soul only, b 
the Spirit of the living God. Iam not a | 
ing for asystem of cold and lifeless specula- 
tions, which may enable a man to show him- 
self the strongest reasoner, or the best scho- 
lar, the ordinary effect of which is to harden 
still more the ice cold heart, and inflate the 
mind witha most disgusting vanity. 

But I plead for adhering to it as the tes- 
timony of God, concerning his Son Jesus 
Christ. This isa proper notion of it. This 
is the character in which it comes to us from 
heaven. ‘* The testimony of the Lord is 
sure.” Psal. xix. 7.—* The testimony of 
Christ”’—1 Cor. i. 6.—* Declaring unto 
you the testimony of God.” Ch. iti. 1. 

To adhere to it as the appointed means 
of sanctificution, and the life of holy fel- 
lowship with God and his people, is also a 
proper notion ; for it is expressly all assign- 
ed to this end. ‘Of his own will begat he 
us by the word of truth.” James i. 18.— 
** Sanctify them through thy truth, thy word 
is truth.” John xvii. 17. “ Man lives not 
by bread alone, but by every word that pro- 
ceedeth out of the mouth of God.”? Matth. 
iv. 4. And to adhere to it asa sacred 
trust committed to us by God, involving 
the glory of his name, and the execution of 
his counsel in the salvation of unborn mil- 
lions, is also a proper notion of it. For as 
such it is certainly given to us, and brought 
to our knowledge by the providence and 
grace of God. ‘ For he established a tes- 
timony in Jacob, and appointed a law in 
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Israel, which he commandud our fathers, 
that they should make them known to their 
children.” Psal. xxviii. 5, 

It must also be stated what I mean by 
adhering, for it is not every thing that passes 
under that name. It is not an ignorant at- 
tachnient with resentful or bitter feelings 
towards those who hold opposite doctrines. 
This is properly called bigotry. But it is 
now indiscriminately applied to all who can- 
not run with the multitude into popular in- 
novations, so that the term has lost its prop- 
er signification, and instead of its being any 
reproach, as intended, it is in many cases a 
real honor. It is not simply to be a member 
in full communion witha church which ad- 
heres to it; for the reader must be aware, that 
aman or woman may seek admission into such 
a church from reasons widely different from an 
attachment to the Reformation. ‘They want 
their children baptized. They do not like 
to be out of church privileges. ‘They are 
most convenient to that church. The min- 
ister or people of a former connection dis- 
pleased, or perhaps, ill used them. Or be- 
cause in this church they are better satisfied 
with some particular point or poiats. But 
after all, as to a true and hearty attachment 
to the whole cause of this church, it is what 
they never dreamt of; and if, at any time, 
this is expected at their hands, they will 
quickly speak the language of an alien, and 
call it “ your church.”? Neither is it for a 
church to have the attainments of the Re- 
formation printed in their Confessions and 
Testimonies ; because the light of our age 
hath shown that a church may have such a 
confession, and yet, in her supreme judica- 
ture, approbate the very opposite doctrine— 
such a testimony, and yet it is not to bea 
term of christian, and scarcely, of ministerial 
communion. Neither is it for ministers and 
people to be walking in strict outward con- 
Sormity to it merely. By this means it 
is true, they may have a name for adhering 
to it, and so far as men can see or have a 
tight to judge, they have it justly. But this 
may be the case, and their HEARTs sit as 
loose from the Reformation as the Pope of 
Rome. Therefore 1 observe that to adhere 
to it is above and beyond all these things, 
(that are good so far as they go;) to re- 
ceive it in faith under the notions of it which I 
have stated above, and with a hearty esteem, 
and to give it the highest place in our 
heart, and it is to make it our life and 
conduct, and to have its truths and its prin- 
ciples, so to speak, incorporated with our 
very souls, as the food we eat and water 
we ¢crink is with our bodies. How, think 
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you, would the thirsty and perishing Hagar 
and her Ishmael sit down by the well which 
the angel of the Lord pointed out ? so would 
I mean ministers and people sitting down 
beside this Reformation. Or as the house 
built upon the rock, which not all the tem- 
pests which hell can raise, could be able to 
overturn—or like the tree whose roots 
spread widely and strike deeply into the 
soil, so would I mean, persons * rooted and 
grounded,” and built up in this doctrine, and 
thence drawing, by appropriating faith, the 
living water to the root of all their affec- 
tions, and all their actions, when I speak of 
adhering to the Reformation according to 
the Bible Maxim. 

It must also be stated how far I would 
understand this adhering to it, under the 
notions mentioned, ought to be carried, 
agreeably to the Maxim. And here the 
statement may be short. I would under- 
stand that it should go the whole length and 
breadth of Reformation attainments. I 
would carry it to the very keraias and iotas, 
the extreme points. Let the heartless and 
the treacherous stigmatize as they please ; 
in this lies the very life and soul of the 
Maxim. ‘* Nevertheless, whereunto we 
have already attained, let us mind the same 
thing; let us walk by the same rule.”— 
There is no danger here in going out to the 
very minutia. There is no dangerous ex- 
treme within the whole compass of God’s 
truth. Many cautions are sagely given, to 
avoid the extremes, and keep in the safe 
and respectable middle path ; this is is one 
of the popular absurdities. He that con- 
cieves of extremes and middles to truth, 
conceives of something else than truth, al- 
together. Ihave heard “ that some truths 
were like a barren rock, on which a battery 
might be planted to defend the dominions, but 
on which nothing could be expected to grow 
for the sustenance of life ;” but my very 
flesh trembled at the blasphemy. ‘* Man 
shall not live by bread alone, but by every 
worD that proceedeth out of the mouth of 
God,” said he who was truth, to the father 
of lies, and let God be true and every man 
a liar. The great Master saith: “ Verily, 
Tsay unto you, till heaven and earth pass, 
ene jot or one title shall in no wise pass 
from the law, till all be fulfilled ;” and lest 
any should imagine that such adhering 
was proper only for him, he immediately 
adds: ** Whosoever, therefore, shall break 
one of these least commandments, and shall 
teach men so, he shall be called the least in 
the kindom of heaven ; but whosoever shall 
ce and teach them, the same shall be called” 


—what? Men of little minds:  Sticklers 
for dangerous extreme points and barren 
truths? That strain at a gnat? O no, 
but “great in the kingdom of heaven.” 
Matth. v. 18,19 “* Whosoever shall keep 
the whole law, and yet offend in one point, 
is guilty of all.” James i. 10. All this 
will do very well, some will say, as 
respects morals; but what has this to do 
with adhering to the doctrinal truths of the 
Reformation ? I answer that the whole of 
this adhering as above explained, the whole 
of our duty to truth, our delight in it, and 
care about it, 7s moral, and lies all within 
the compass of the Ten Commandments, and 
especially the Ninth. 1 contend that this 
adhering to the least things, under the 
proper notions of them, masiio more faith- 
fulness, love and faith than adhering to 
great — The poor sinner that came 
behind and washed the feet of her Saviour 
with tears, and wiped them with her hair, 
evinced more love than the Pharisee’s most 
sumptuous dinner could do. The widow’s 
two mites discovered a more enlarged heart 
than the great sums cast in by the rich. So, 
likewise, does this adhering to the least 
truths. 1 take the words of Christ to con- 
tain a universal proposition, when he says, 
“‘He that is faithful in that which is least 
is faithful also in much, and he that is unjust 
in the least is unjust also in much.” Luke 
xvi. 10. And if this be the case, then we 
shall find, in the history of the saints, faith- 
fulness in points and tittles, commended the 
most, and a disregard of them, receiving the 
severest reproofs. No mere man was ever 
commended more for faithfulness than Moses; 
and in what was it manifested? Was it in 
delivering to Israel the main things—the 
fundamentals—the great things of the law ? 
No, verily ; but it was all in points—in de- 
livering every word—in carrying every 
thing to the very point of exactness— 
‘og measures—exact proportions—num- 

rs, figures and attitudes—-very small things, 
as loops, pins and taches, and, in a word, “ not 
adding one single thing, or diminishing 
aught therefrom.”” And for what did he 
receive the severest reproof? for he was not 


perfect. It was for smiting instead of 


speaking to the Rock, and that, too, when 
he was severely provoked ; and lo, for this 
he shall not set foot in the land of prom- 
ise! For what was Lot’s wife made a mon- 
ument to all generations? For a look!— 
Why was the man of God from Judah, torn 
by the Lion? Because he travelled a short 
distance back to take a proffered refresh- 
ment! And why was the man according te 
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God’s own heart severely rebuked, while 
his heart was exulting with holy joy? Be- 
cause the Ark was resting on a new cart in- 
stead of the shoulders of the Levites. And 
for what was the Apostle Peter so sharply 
rebuked by Paul? It was for withdrawing 
from the table! Dangerous extremes do 
you call them! Nay, rather the very points 
of safety. “Touch not, taste not, handle 
not”—* have no fellowship with him; no, 
not so much as to eat’?”—* let him not come 
into your house, nor bid him God speed,” 
saith the inspiration of God to us. Yet 
these are all only the very extreme points. 

I have yet to mention, under this head, 
some of the occasions on which we are cal- 
led in an especial manner to adhere to it.— 
In this I intend brevity. And 

Ist. When we are in presence of its en- 
emies, or, to use a softer word, its opponents. 
And it will be a rare thing, if we be long 
in any place of the world, or any age of it, 
prior to the meridian of the Millenial Day, 
without this occasion. Then are we in- 
wardly to love and practice those particular 
points —— and denied, and outwardly to 
confess them before men, giving as our rea- 
sons their scriptural foundations. And be- 
sides what may fall within the proper sphere 
of private christians and the public discourses 
of individual ministers, a judicial testimony 
ought to be given to them. 

zd. When those who formerly befriended 
the cause and stood firm, even in the midst 
of stormy persecution, become cold and 
begin to relax, and draw back, then is 
atime, when this adhering is especially 
called for, in a steadfast holding of it in all 
its particulars, with humiliation and prayer, 
cherishing with all our might, the proper no- 
tions of it, as resting on the testimony of 
God—as the means of spiritual life and ho- 
ly fellowship, and as involving the highest 
interests of future ages of the church. Oh! 
had but the majority of the Church of Scot- 
land, in 1688—9 and 90, adhered in this 
manner to her points and her tittles! It 
would have been no fastidious stickling 
about disputable niceties or dangerous ex- 
tremes ; but the means of saving that ven- 
erable body from a sad and dismal decay and 
a long train of snares and disasters. “How 
would she have been saved from that mean 
crouching to the civil government, so ill be- 
fitting the noble and heroic stand of two 
preceding generations for the spiritual in- 
dependence of Christ’s Kingdom. How 
would those melancholy defections been pre- 
vented which at length issued in a secession 
which continues to this day? But it was 








not so. <A feeble voice was raised by only 
three,* but it was not heard. 

3d. When it is misrepresented in any 
point, either by professing friends oravowed 
enemies As when the leading men of the 
General Assembly of Scotland, 1720, did 
represent the free offer of Christ to the 
chief of sinners, without any antecedent 
preparation, as an Antinomian tenet, or as 
tending to a liberty in sin; and when they 
did contend that the contrary doctrine was 
agreeable to the Westminster Confession, 
then was a time when this adhering was 
especially called for. And by the grace of 
God, the twelve Marrow-Men, Boston, &c., 
did promptly embrace it, and at the hazard 
of every thing dear, and under a torrent of 
reproach, they stood up for the precious truth 
—preached it—printed it—conversed about it 
—firmly believed it in their hearts, and died 
rejoicing in their belief. 

4th. When the outward opposition to it 
is very great; as when it is accounted a 
crime punishable by the civil authorities, as 
sedition and rebellion, which generally meet 
with confiscation, banishment or death, as 
their reward. Then isa time when we 
are called to love it more than life, and to 
count all things but loss and dung for it ; 
and rather be beheaded than receive a sin- 
gle mark from the Beast, either in our fore- 
head or hand, or contrast a single spot of de- 
filement from the spiritual whoredom of the 
time. Such was the time between 1660 
and 1688. And when our mother’s chil- 
dren become so angry at it as te excommu- 
nicate the private christians—suspend and 
depose the ministers, and cast them out of 
their churches and salaries, that adhere to it, 
then is a time when with meekness, patience 
and firmness, this adhering ought to be 
displayed by a consistent persevering prac- 
tice of it, and constantly affirming and de- 
fending it in every point from all imputa- 
tions. Such a time was 1732, when the 
secession from the Church of Scotland took 
its rise. And 

Sth. When all the powers of eloquence 
and of the press—all the force of importunity 
and constant reiteration—all the weight of 
popular names—of numbers—of wealth—of 
organized combinations are employed to bear 
it down, and bring in something else as 
Bible Religion, then, if ever, is the time 
when its friends are called to bring all the 
might of faith, and the force of unfeigned 
love, with deepest self abasement and un- 
tiring vigilance and prayer, into their ad- 





* Alexander Shields, and other two ministers. 
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hering, profession, practice and defence of it. 
And such a time is 1832. 

I now come to redeem the second part of 
my promise, and show “ who are they that 
thus adhere to it.” And this I freely con- 
fess is not an easy matter, because they are 
a rare people and far between— because real 
attachment and solid worth seeks to be hid 
in this day of noisy ostentation, and because 
the distinctive names of Christian societies 
are scarcely a better guide, than geographic 
lines to the place of their habitation. If I 
know my own heart, 1 am far, very far, 
from believing that they are all contained in 
any one of the churches called reformed, or 
that the ministers and people of any of these 
churches, are altogether such. My hope is 
that in many a corser, where least expected, 
like the Lord’s prophets in Jezebel’s time, 
they are hid by companies, though it may 
be, fed only with bread and water, nor will 
I believe that there is a Reformed Church 
in Europe or America without them. And 
it may yet be in the Lord’s time, and that 
perhaps not very far off, that the Spirit of 
God will come mightily upon them wherever 
they are, and then they will be roused from 
their slumbers, and come forth from their re- 
treats as from the dead, and stand upon their 
feet, in the might and power of the martyred 
Reformers of old. 

To give a peremptory decision on the 
comparative measure of real attachment to 
true Reformation attainments among the va- 
rious Churches of the Reformation, belongs 
not toacreature. I propose, therefore,to speak 
only of things that appear in words and 
deeds, and judge of adhering only so far as 
these evidence it. Nor even in this do I 
intend to set up any vain glorious compari- 
son, but only to state such things simply as 
evidence attachment. I would be inconsis- 
tent if I did not believe that the Secession 
Church «déere more firmly than any other 
body to the attainments of the Reformation. 
For this belief I give the following reasons : 
Ist. Recognizing in hersclf the same party 
or body ecclesiastic which had, on sundry 
occasions, vowed to God, in the most so!emn 
manner possible, to adhere forever to that 
cause in all its general and particular heads, 
as agreable to the word of God. She 
made it her first cure to search out, 
and set in order every point of attain- 
ment that had, in the preceeding period, been 
overlooked and forgotten. 2d. Feeling the 
responsibilities of a public witness for God, 
she gave forth a public judicial testimony, 
in behalf of these attainments, declaring her 
adherence to them, as founded on God’s tes- 


timony and as belonging to life and fellow- 
ship. 3d. In the course of her procedure 
she hath been instrumental in bringing out 
to greater clearness and precision, the pro- 
per notion of civil magistracy, and the meas- 
ure of obedience due to it by professing 
christians. 4th. She has ie out the 
path of duty for the faithful adhering 
few, in the midst of a backsliding majority 
of a Church, first, by the steps which she 
took for redress of evils; second, by mak- 
ing a secession ; and third, by laying down 
the clear and scriptural grounds upon which 
she seceded. 5th. She took order for pre- 
serving every attainment, both as respects 
doctrine and practice, and for transmitting 
them unimpaired to posterity, by makin 

her testimony a term of ministerial an 

christian communion, by renewing from time 
to time, her solemn covenant engagements, 
by examining thoroughly, the life and doc- 
trine of candidates for the ministry, and re- 
quiring of them a readiness to take the most 
solemn vows to the Reformation cause an- 
tecedent to ordination ; by exercising a con- 
stant vigilance over ministers and people ; 
and by carefully training up the cuildren 
within her pale to an acquaintance with her 
attainments. 6th. She has borne a pointed 
testimony against the various errors main- 
tained by those parties that have arisen up 
since her erection, and has maintained the 
principles of the Reformation against all the 
methods of attack and specious arguments 
employed by its enemies, and especially 
against the numerous innovations that have, 
since that time, been set on foot. 7th She 
has stood up in defence of the points and 
tittles, and refused to part with or be indif- 
ferent about the least article. This 1 am 
aware is set down as against her. But never- 
theless it is the way in which integrity and 
adherence is more fully tested. For ‘he 
that is faithful in that which is least, is faith- 
ful also in much.”? The invidious reproach 
of ‘ narrow minded,” ‘ Pharisaical,” 
‘paying tythes of mint, anise and cummin, 
and neglecting the weightier matters of the 
law,’’ &c., may have too much foundation 
in individual cases, but fails unjustly on the 
body. To manifest such concern about any 
TRUTH, under the notion of its being the 
truth of God, and a means of life and sal- 
vation, however small it may seem, is to be 
liberal and like minded with Christ. 8th. 
She exists as a separate and distinct body 
for the express purpose of being amidst 
the numerous parties of professing christians, 
a conservatory for the Reformation in every 
particular of it. These parties have each 
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its own specitic object in view: this is her 
avowed object, by which she is distinguish- 
ed, with but one exception ; so far as | know 
from every other society upon earth. And 
for this end she has watchfully kept herself 
distinct from all bodies, individual congrega- 
tions, ministers or private christians who 
could not cordially unite with her in this.— 
9th. She has made great efforts to maintain 
her ground, and to propagate what she con- 
fidently believes to be the truth of God for 
salvation. She has educated thoroughly in 
these principles, a vast number of men for 
the ministry, sent forth, at great expense, a 
great moe ih of Missionaries, and planted 
Churches in Ireland, British America and 
the United States, and supplied them with 
preachers until they were able to supply in 
some measure themselves. 10th. She has 
had to contend, all this time, with poverty. 
The generality of the people that have ac- 
ceded to the cause, have been poor, and the 
greater part of the congregations have been 
small, and particularly so in these United 
States. Hence it must be evident, that al- 
though the ministers have, with but few 
exceptions, very small salaries, yet the peo- 
ple have to make great efforts to raise it ; 
and pay in a proportion far exceeding those 
contributions for more popular objects, that 
are set forth to exite the world’s admiration, 
and yet, with all it is believed they are as 
prompt in redeeming their promises, as any 
other denomination. 11th. She has met 
with very considerable difficulties and troub- 
les in her progress from within—‘rorm those 
who professed, for atime to be, and we 
charitably believe, really were, friends to the 
cause. I allude, first, to that Breach which 
took place at the early stage of her existence 
in Scotland. 1747, and gave birth to an un- 
holy rivalship between Burgher and Anti- 
Burgher. It may be said, as it often has 
been, that if the latter had not been tenacious 
to a mere point, this might have been pre- 
vented ; and I may say in reply, that if the 
former had not been equally determined to 
part with that point of truth and consisten- 
cy, it might have been prevented. Leaving 
the temper of both parties manifested on the 
occasion, to be judged of on its own merits, 
it is certain that truth and consistency was 
the object for which the Anti-Burgher Syn- 
od then, and for 70 years subsequent, con- 
tended, and that, in doing so, they met with 
a great deal of difficulty and opposition, and 
that from brethren. Second, to a disposi 

tion which arose, to explain away, or make 
matters of forbearance, or plainly to relin- 
quish certain things that stood in the wavy of 
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organic union with other bodies. This dis- 

sition, which has pervaded the whole 
body wherever it had a footing, has brought 
her, in all outward appearance, low indeed ; 
it has mightily abated that zeal for a public, 
distinct and separate appearance for the 
whole Reformation, letter and spirit, which 
was as scriptural as it was remarkable, and 
it has paralyzed that energy which was suc- 
cessfully employed to keep the dividing lines 
between truth and error, distinctly visible. 
It has likewise thrown new and greater ob- 
stacles in the way of the few that continued 
to cleave tothe good cause. Besides reduc- 
ing them again to a few in number, (in this 
country to two ministers, and in Scotland to 
eleven,) it has exposed the cause to great 
contempt and derision, and cut off opportu- 
nities and means, for maintaining and propa- 
gating it. Yet through the great mercy of 
Giod, there is numbers and strength remain- 
ing, both here and in Scotland, sufficient to 
display a banner because of thetruth. 12th. 
During these hundred years, she has been 
vilified with calumnies and reproaches from 
without. She has been truly, “a sect EVERY 
WHERE spoken against.”? At the very out-set 
the great influence of the ruling party inthe 
established church of Scotland was employed 
in Various ways, and sometimes little short of 
violence, to crush her; and every one that 
has passed, by wagged the head at her.— 
Shortly after the secession was brought to 
this country, a Presbytery belonging to the 
General Assembly, emitted a public warning 
against it. Sometimes their loyalty as citizens 
has been attacked and they have been held up 
as a people entertaining principles dangerous 
tocivil goverment. Sometimes their person- 
al reputation has been assailed, and at other 
times their property, which, by a course of 
law, but surely not of equity, has been taken 
from them. And constantly by one or an- 
other, and by some of whom better things 
might have been expected, their principles 
have been industriously misrepresented, and 
their whole conduct stigmatized. Yet do 
they continue to this day to adhere to the 
good old paths, so far as men can see into 
the matter, and to preserve alive and dis- 
tinct among them, every attainment of the 
Reformation, and also its historv. Their 
doing so, cannot justly, and I think will not, 
be ascribed to a desire to be much esteemed 
among men, or to be popular among the 
churches, or to be found in the literary world, 
or for ease or for wealth. 1 appeal to the 
reader, if this day, the very name she sus- 
tains, be not, in popular account, synony- 
mous with bigotry, illiberality, a Pharisaica! 
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spirit, and almost every thing that is Anti- 
Christian ; and if her very name itself be 
not a blank in the statistics of Churches ~ 
May I not hope then, that this adherence, 
with a goodly portion of those within her 
pale, is the effect of sound persuasion in the 
goodness of her cause. and of a love to the 
truth? This I ascribe to the sovereign 

of God, as a matter for thanksgiving, 
and not of vain boasting. If we have not 
been left to fall in quite so far, with measures 
backsliding and detection as others, it is not 
to us the praise is due. There are not want- 
ing numerous indications of danger which 
carry with them to every sober, discerning 
christian, the force of the exhortation, ** Let 
him that thinketh he standeth, take heed 
lest he also fall.”? But while we cannot 
have too /ittle confidence in our own stabili- 
ty, on the other hand, we cannot have teo 
much in our profession, as being the Bible 
way of religion ; nor can we be too strongly 
inclined, or too firmly bound to hold fast, and 
to “‘ go forward.’? And if we do not, it 
will be at our peril. This, if God will, I 
shall endeavor to show next. For if the 
Reformation is according to the : ible Max- 
im, it must be a very dangerous thing, as 
well as wicked, to leave it. An! if many 
of the churches called Reformed, hve left 
their first love, halted, turned about, and look- 
ed back, even multiplied their backslidings, 
the Lord must have a controversy with them, 
and there must be signs of his anger. 

(To be Continued.) 
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From the remarks formerly made, it ap- 
ears in what way Mr. B. supposes we can- 
not be saved. The conclusion of the whole 
matter is, that the atonement of Christ will 
save no one. Having rejected this way, 
the topics which next present themselves for 
consideration, will show what he substitutes 
in itsroom. Before considering these, how- 
ever, there is one more doctrine connected 
with the former topics which deserves atten- 
tion, and the most moderate name by which 
we can call it 1s, 

Very great obscurity respecting the 
person of our Lord Jesus Christ.—His 
true, proper, and supreme Godhead is not 
expressly denied ; on the contrary, it ap- 

ars at first view, to be asserted ; yet when 
is language is carefully examined, it will 
be found that he does not express himself in 
the manner commonly used, when the su- 
preme Deity of Christ is asserted, but even 
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cautiously avoids any thing which would ne- 
cessarily imply it. It was to be expected 
in giving a description of the character, the 
natures and person of our Redemer, that if 
he thoroughly believed him to be the Supreme 
God, he would have used language unequiv- 
ocally expressing this doctrine; but when 
he avoids this, and uses no language on this 
subject, beyond what is onlentte Unita- 
rians, this alone gives too much ground for 
suspicion. It is true he speaks of Christ as 
having a divine nature ; but who knows not 
that divinity is attributed to Christ, by man 
who are open opposers of the doctrine of his 
Supreme Deity? The advocates of his 
Supreme Deity do not, indeed, believe that 
there is any Divinity or Deity which is not su- 
preme, but it is well known that these are as- 
cribed to Christ by many in an inferior sense. 
Crellius inan Appendix to the 18th chapter 
of his book, De uno Deo Patre, undertakes 
to prove that divinity is conferred on Christ 
by the Father Mr. B. calls Christ the 
**co-equal of the Father.” In the 36th 
chapter of the same book, rellius undertakes 
to prove that Christ is not the Supreme God, 
because he is equal to the Father. His 
sition is, that if — hrist be equal to the Pa. 
ther, he cannot be of the same essence.— 
Mr. B. also calls Christ God, but this name 
is given to him by all who profess to re- 
ceive the Bible, even by those who believe 
him to be no more thanacreature. Mr. B. 
also speaks of Christ, as existing from all 
eternity ; but this also has been admitted 
by those who have denied him to be the 
supreme and self-existent Jehovah. Ina 
word, an opposer of Christ’s true Godhead 
would need very little help of “ explana- 
tions” to make the sentiments of the ser- 
mon accord with his creed. 

There are, besides these omissions of 
what might reasonably have been expected, 
several expressions,which tend to obscure the 
glory of our Lord’s person, and which can- 
not be reconciled with the doctrine of the 
Trinity. Christ is spoken of as a distinct 
Being :—* The Being thus selected,” and 
again, “* This Being possessing the Divine 
and human nature in one person.” Now 
every child learns in its catechism, that in 
the Godhead there is but one Being ; that 
there are three persons, yet these are the 
same in substance or being, and equal in 
power and glory. If we consider the per- 
sons as Beings, we must either adopt the 
doctrine of Tritheism, instead of the Trinity, 
or with the Unitarians, believe that God 
the Father is the only true God, and that 
Jesus Christ is another God, besides the on- 
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ly true God:—In other words, that there 
are more Gods than one, but that they are 
not equal in | pes and glory. If these ex- 
pressions had only occurred once in the ser- 
mon, or if they had not passed without 
correction from edition to edition, or if it had 
been the first time that such language had 
been used by men of the same school, it 
might have appeared as a mere inadvertence, 
though a very gross one, in a published ser- 
mon; but the readers of the Monitor will, 
no doubt, remember that the same thing was 
noticed in the Review of Dr. Beman’s Ser- 
mons on the Atonement. He also calls Christ 
a Being. Itis high time that these men 
should give some explanation of their mean- 
ing-—that they should tell us whether they 
do indeed look on the persons of the God- 
head as so many different Beings, having 
different substances or Godheads, (if we 
may coin a word to suit the doctrine,) or 
whether this way of speaking is owing to 
their utter want of system, even respecting 
the first principles of our religion. 

There are other expressions used in con- 
formity to this distinction of the Beings 
called Gods, which render it improbable that 
the expression was used inadvertently.— 
Christ is spoken of as “existing in tinti- 
mate union with the Father, in perfect hon- 
or and happiness, without derivation and 
without change.”” Most advocates of his 
true divinity would have preferred stronger 
language respecting the honor and happiness 
of Christ. They are accustoined tu speak 
of him as infinite in glory and blesseduess. 
However that which chiefly deserves atten- 
tion in these words 1s, an implied denial of 
the absolute unity of the Father and Son in 
essence, and of their eternal relation as per- 
sons. They are not said to be one, but to 
exist in intimate union, and this distinguish- 
es them as different Beings, for intimate 
union cannot be predicated of those who 
are absolutely one. Believers are intimate- 
ly united to Christ, as they are distinct be- 
ings ; but Christ always speaks of himself 
as absolutely one with the Father, that is, 
one essence, one being, one thing. Slight 
as the difference of the words may appear, 
there is, notwithstanding, an immense differ- 
ence in the meaning of union and unity, in 
their application to this subject ;—And Christ 
is said to exist in this union with the Father, 
“ without derivation.”’ There is no doubt, 
that what is meant, is what those of the same 
schoo] maintain, that Christ is not derived 
from the Father as the Son; in other words 
is not eternally begotten of the Father. 
The doctrine of Christ’s eternal Sonship, is 

Vou. vue. 
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one of the strongest supports of his Su- 
preme Divinity. If he be the true and 
proper Son of God, by an eternal genera- 
tion, he must be of the same essence with 
the Father; and as the Jews very correct- 
ly inferred from his asserting that God was 
his Father, (warépa idiov,) his own proper 
Father, this relation ‘* makes him equal with 
God.” This doctrine is therefore strongly 
opposed by Socinians and Unitarians of eve- 
ry class. Those who give it up have re- 
linquished the strong hold of the truth, and 
can never be consistent with themselves un- 
til the doctrine of Christ’s true Divinity be 
altogether abandoned. The denial of the 
distinct relations of the persons in the one 
essence, naturally leads to the doctrine of 
their existing as distinct beings; and more 
than one being having infinite perfection is 
an absurdity, shocking to reason as well as 
to scripture. The reader who wishes to see 
this subject handled in a masterly manner, 
is referred to Doct. Miller’s letters on the 
eternal Sonship of Christ, or to Jamieson’s 
Vindication, book III. 

Mr. B. also advances a strange opinion 
respecting the two natures of Christ, in 
which he has been preceded by others of 
the same school.* So far as it is capable 
of being understood, it is this:—The divine 
nature of Christ is one person; his human 
nature is another person ; these two persons 
became united in one complete being, who 
may either be regarded as one or two, as 
the case may require. He first tells us 
with respect to Christ, that, ‘This person 
of the Godhead became intimately and in- 
dissolubly united to human nature in the 
person of Jesus, the Son of Mary of Naz- 
areth.’? Then he adds that this union con- 
stitutes the ‘acts of the Divinity, and those 
of the humanity, those of a person,’ which 
appears to indicate a reduction of these two 
persons to one; but at the close, he tells 
us once more, ‘ that the divine nature 
gave dignity and value to the sufferings of 
the men of Nazareth.” This supposes that 
even since the union of the divine and hu- 
man persons, the human personality contin- 
ues distinct. What shall we make of the 
whole of this, but that there are at least two 
or three beings in the Godhead, or rather, 
two or three Godheads; and two distinct 
persons in that one being who is our Re- 
deemer. 

It may still be said that the doctrine of 
Christ’s true Godhead, is not absolutely de- 
nied. But if the author were even more 





* See Strong’s Benevolence and Misery. 
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unfriendly to it than would appear from 
what he has advanced, a plain denial of it 
in that part of the country where he resides, 
and in the society with which he is connect- 
ed, would be quite at war with the policy 
invariably attending these opinions. It is 
well known how Unitarianism has crept in- 
to New England ; how it has followed close 
upon the heels of Hopkinsianism ; it is well 
known how such sentiments are chiefly pro- 
pagated at the first, by coming in the outer 

rment of a sound profession; by keeping 
ack the truth; by loose expressions and 
crafty insinuations; by cries of charity and 
peace, and outcries against intolerance and 
persecution ; by explanations, and, when 
occasion requires, by bold denials. This is 
very clearly shown in the letters recently 
published in the Monitor, to have been the 
way in which Unitarianism gained ground 
in the east, and there is reason to fear that 
the same measures may be equally success- 
ful in the west and south. This policy has, 
of old time, been characteristic of such men ; 
so that it may be said, with justice, When 
they speak fair, believe them not. Arius 
was no stickler for ordination vows; he 
professed, under oath, his belief of the Nicene 
creed. Ochinus wrote a book in defence of 
the Trinity, in which his evident object was 
to overthrow the doctrine: adducing the 
most worthless arguments in its favor, and 
the strongest against it, without any suffi- 
cient answer. These are but specimens of 
what is done by a large portion of the min- 
isters of many churches, who come under 
the mask of a sound profession and use the 
utmost caution, that their mischievous doc- 
trines may not be so readily suspected.— 
And when men can bring themselves to 
sneer at those who are ‘* sticklers for every 
thing in their ordination vows,”’ it is not 
surprising that they should not be guilty 
themselves of excessive stickling in these 
matters. 

The system of doctrine contained in this 
sermon is such as is unfavorable to Christ’s 
true Godhead. Such an atonement as is 
described, does not require a person of infin- 
ite perfection to make it; and the system 
will never hang together until relieved of 
the dead weight of Christ’s divinity.— 
The Unitarians boast of the approximation 
of the Hopkinsians to their opinions; and 
according to Mr. B.’s statement in the Phil- 
adelphian, the 5th edition of his sermon was 

ublished in Boston, and a 6th advertised in 
Sidkenint, places where Unitarianism 
prevails, though he rejects indignantly the 
sdea that his sermon is favorable to their 
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views. ‘That sermon,” says he, ‘ con- 
tains most distinctly the doctrine of the di- 
vinity and incarnation of the Son of God ; 
the latins of total depravity ; of regener- 
ation; of election ; of the perseverance of 
the saints; of the atonement; and of sal- 
vation only by the merits of Christ. Do 
the Unitarians believe these doctrines ? 
And can it be believed that they would 
give willing circulation toa pamphlet whose 
main design was to establish them?” Per- 
haps a few expressions would be the better, 
of a little proper explanation to suit the 
views of the Unitarians, but the task of 
such accommodation would be nothing com- 
pared with the difficulty of reconciling the 
sermon with Calvinism and the Westminster 
Confession. It is doubtful whether any of 
the above mentioned tenets are denied abso- 
lutely by the Unitarians. They only explain 
them ina different way from Calvinists ; 
and from what has been said it will appear 
that they could have little reason to object 
to the explanations of them given in this 
sermon. This may appear still more clear- 
ly before these remarks are finished. 

In giving an account of the work of 
Christ on earth, nothing more is said than 
might be said of one of his apostles. The 
amount of the description is, that Christ led 
a life of very active benevolence, wrought 
some miracles, uttered some predictions, and 
then expired on the cross. There is noth- 
ing said of his obedience being any thin 
more to us, or any thing more in itself 
than the obedience of any other. And as 
has been shown already, he explains his 
death as only accomplishing such ends as 
might be accomplished by the death of any 
other; so that there is no longer any rea- 
son to regard his divinity as either necessa- 
ry to his work, or important as a doctrine. 
The real source of opposition to Christ’s 
divinity, is not the Kran doctrine itself, 
else it would appear equally against the di- 
vinity of the Father. ‘The source of oppo- 
sition, or, as it would be called in systemat- 
ic divinity, the rpurov Lcddeg, the radical er- 
ror, of Socinianism, is enmity to the satis- 
faction of Christ. In order to make his 
atonement such an ineffectual thing as it is 
made by Mr. B., and thus prepare the 
way for setting up the righteousness of the 
sinner, the glory of Christ is reduced from 
that of the great Jehovah, to the glory of a 
finite being ; and then it is easy to reduce 
the value of his atonement from that of a 
full satisfaction, to that of a mere tragedy, 
acted before us for moral effect. We are 
far from thinking the denjal of Christ’s di- 
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vinity, the main error of Socinianism. It 
only grows out of the other error already 
mentioned, that is, opposition to the way of 
salvation through the obedience of his life, 
an! the perfect satisfaction rendered to jus- 
tice by his sufferings and death. Mr. B. 
has clearly advocated the main error of this 
system, in his views of the atonement ; and 
we think the candid will not think the judg- 
ment harsh, that his statements give strong 
grounds for suspecting his soundness in re- 
spect to the other branch of this system, the 
divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ. It must 
give every lover of truth and of the souls 
of men, extreme pain to find such doctrines 
extensively propagated through our country. 
It would be criminal to speak of them in 
more moderate terms. 

The next doctrine which shall he noticed 
is that of Salvation on the ground of cer- 
tain conditions to be fulfilled by the sinner. 
Statements of this kind are repeatedly made. 
In the advertisement mention is made of 
“submission to all the terms and reqguire- 
ments of the gospel.’”? Again :-—* The 
atonement secured the salvation of no one— 
except on the condition of repentance and 
faith.” Once more:—‘‘ All this is done 
through the merits of the Son of God, in 
virtue alone of his death, and in connexion 
with two acts made indispensable by the au- 
thority of God. These high feelings, these 
exalted hopes are conferred on no one who 
repents not of his sins, and believes not on 
the Son of God.”? This notion of condi- 
tions evidently puts Christ into the place of 
John ; and the sinner into the place of Christ ; 
for according to it, Christ only prepares the 
way, and the sinner comes after him and 
completes his imperfect work. This doc- 
trine also reinstates man ina covenant of 
works. Nor is there any thing in what is 
said of our not being saved by merit, or of 
our needing divine influence, or of all boast- 
ing being excluded, at all inconsistent with 
such a state ; for all these things might be 
said of Adam, had he fulfilled the conditions 
prescribed to him. He would have receiv- 
ed the reward on the ground of fulfilling 
these conditions, but there could have been 
no merit in his obedience. He could not 
have obeyed without the divine influence of 
his Creator. He could not have had any 
ground of boasting ; he could not have con- 
tinued righteous, without entertaining the 
most humble sense of his unprofitableness,* 
This system, therefore, in a very direct way, 
teaches us to go about to establish a right- 





* Doct. Anderson’s Precious Truth, 
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eousness of our own. It can never be true 
according to it, that we are not saved at all 
by the works of the law; that we are justi- 
fied by faith, and without works, Mr. B. 
mentions two acts of the sinner, made in- 
dispensable by the authority of God.— 
These are repentance and faith. But why 
only two? Why these two? Who gave him 
authority to distinguish these acts of obedi- 
ence, as if these were the only things which 
were indispensable, or as if more indispensa- 
ble than others? Is not the same authority 
of God in every precept of his word? And 
is not he who is guilty in one point guilty of 
all? Are repentance and faith required as 
indispensable and conditional of life? Yet 
not more so than other parts of our obedi- 
ence. He that said, Except ye repent ye 
shall perish, and He that believeth not 
shall be damned, hath also said, If ye live 
after the flesh, ye shall die. The wages 
of sinis death. Without holiness no man 
can see God. He that perseveres to the 
end, shall be saved. Yea, going into the 
condition of our lives, he tells us, that if 
we be without chastisement, then are we 
bastards and not sons; Blessed are they 
that mourn, for they shall be comforted ; 
Blessed are ye when men persecute you— 
for great is your reward. Are we then 
to conclude that renouncing all sin, and prac- 
ticing universal holiness, and continuing 
in well doing, and trouble, and persecution, 
are all conditions of life? We see no just 
reason for distinguishing between these 
things, seeing none of them are spoken of 
in a conditional form more than the others : 
and we conclude with the Apostle to the 
Galatians, that if men set up any observan- 
ces as conditions of life, they are debtors to 
do the whole law; if any one thing be 
conditional, every thing required is condi- 
tional. 

It is evident that obedience to the law is 
required ; and there is no dispute about the 
necessity of this obedience. But it is quite 
a different thing to call this obedience con- 
ditional. The only condition of the cove- 
nant of grace is the righteousness of Jesus 


Christ. To us it is entirely a covenant of 
privileges. Even the obedience required 


by the law is promised and secured to us by 
the grace of the covenant; I will put my 
fear in their hearts, and they shall not 
depart from me. In the first covenant, 
duty was the foundation of privilege ; in the 
second, privilege is the foundation of duty. 
The Lord makes himself known as the 
Lord our God, and requires all our obedience 
to be rendered to him as the Lord our God, 
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and no pait of it, that he may become our God. 
We must do good works as made alive in 
Christ, and as under obligations to God, 
both as our Creator and Redeemer ; but not 
as those who are dead and lost, that we may 
obtain life. If repentance and faith be con- 
ditions of salvation, then we are never war- 
ranted to believe that we shall be saved, 
till we find that we have actually repented 
and believed. If, then, any part of faith 
be a believing that we shall be saved, we 
never can believe this, till we find that we 
have believed it. This evidently makes the 
consequence its own cause, that is, our faith 
the consequence of our faith. So that if it 
be asked why we believe, the only correct 
answer must be, Because we find that we 
have believed. If the promises of God be 
conditional, our faith must correspond to the 
promises, and be conditional also. And the 
utmost of our faith, considered with respect 
to the promise, must be, a belief that if we 
do believe and repent, we shall be saved ; 
but it is possible for the most decided 
enemies of the gospel to attain this faith, 
and believe that if they did believe and re- 
pent, they should be saved, while they are de- 
termined to doneither the one nor the other. 

The Calvinistic and scriptural doctrine on 
this subject is, that the promises of God are 
absolute and unconditicnal ; and that as such, 
they are addressed to every hearer of the 

spel, who is warranted on the ground of 
these faithful sayings of God, and not of 
any thing which he finds in himself, to be- 
lieve that through the grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ he shall be saved.* 

That the death of Christ was a spe- 
cies of tragedy intended for moral effect, 
is a doctrine which, as has been stated, 
naturally follows from the views given of 
the atonement, but it deserves some farther 
notice. Having set aside the death of 
Christ, as the proper foundation of our faith, 

* See this subject handled in a most plain and 
spiritual manner, by the Rev. E. Erskine, on Ex. 
xx. 2, 3. Respecting this discourse, the following 
circumstance is related by his Biographer, the Rev. 
D. Fisher :— 

“That night on which this good man and -eal- 
ous defender of the gospel finished his mortal ca- 
reer, bis daughter, Mrs. Fisher, was sitting beside 
him, engaged in reading. Awakening froma slum- 
ber, he said, “ What book is tint, my dear, you are 
reading?” ‘‘ Father,” she replied, “it is your sere 
mon on that text, /am the Lord thy God.” “O 
woman,” said he, “that is the best sermon ever I 
preached.” The discourse had proved very refresh- 
ing to his own soul, and can hardly fail to prove 
refreshing to every soul acquainted with the grace 
of God. If sermons of the same character were 
the means of modern revivals, there would be more 


reason to regard them as the evident work of the 
Spirit of God. 





and directed us to the fulfilment of condi- 
tions, it yet seemed necessary to state some 
use of his death, and the third particular of 
the sermon may be considered as expressin 
the author’s views on this ee Instea 
of describing the great sin of gospel despi- 
sers to be their unbelief, he deseribes it to 
be their insensibility to the Saviour’s suf- 
ferings. ‘* Their hearts are so hard,—their 
minds so blind that the Saviour might have 
prolonged his groans to the end of time, and 
the rocks—the hard rocks of Jerusalem might 
have burst, &c., but still the sinner’s heart 
would have been unmoved by all his groans. 
And had the darkness of that unnatural 
night when he died, been prolonged to the 
present time ; and had at been still whisper- 
ed in every breeze, and heard in every 
echo, that the Son of God was yet suffering 
for men; and crying in the bitterness of a 
dying soul—* My God! my God! Wh 
hast thou forsaken me?” Still not one sol- 
itary human heart would, of itself, care that 
there was no ‘ sorrow like to this sorrow.’ ”” 
There is more of the same description in 
what follows, but the above is sufficient to 
show for what purpose it is supposed Christ 
suffered, and when his sufferings are effec- 
tual or ineffectual for the end intended.— 
When our hearts are moved to sorrow, by 
contemplating the sufferings of Christ, then 
the gospel is supposed to be successful ; and 
when this sympathy is not excited, then it 
is unsuccessful. It is also supposed that 
the sufferings of Christ might have had 
much more power to produce the moral ef- 
fect teh if they had been increased 
and prolonged, so that Christ has not given 
to us the highest possible demonstration of 
love, or done all that could have been done 
by merely dying once to save us. His 
olfering would have been much more perfect, 
if he had continued often, or without inter- 
mission, to offer himself to God! If the au- 
thor do not absolutely deny the infinite dig- 
nity of Christ’s person, it is evident that he 
loses sight of it, when speaking in such 
terms of his death. 

The scriptures exhibit the death of Christ 
as the foundation of our faith; and that 
which the Spirit designs by it, is what we 
should chiefly regard, in the exhibition of it. 
There is no attempt in the scriptures, to raise 
in us that sympathy and regret, because of 
the sufferings of Christ, to which so much 
value appears to be attached, and which 
might be excited by his sufferings, consid- 
ered merely as the sufferings of a common 
man, and excited without one holy feeling 
towards God : yea, excited by the eloquence 
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of the description, when the story was be- 
lieved to be a fable. The scriptures tell us 
not that Christ died that we might weep ; 
but that he died for our sins—he was deliv- 
ered for our offences—he gave himself as a 
ransom—and these are the things by which 
we ought to be affected, and for these things 
we have reason to rejoice and bless God.— 
When there is a design to draw away our 
attention from any doctrine of peculiar im- 
portance, it has been common to substitute 
something else in its room; and to kee 

sinners from feeding on the death of Christ 
by faith, they have been too often instructed 
to feed upon their own sympathies, and to 
prostitute the death of Christ for producing 
these, in their bosoms. It has often hap- 
pened, especially at those times when the 
whole soul should be engaged in receiving 
Christ by faith, that men have been enter- 
tained with nothing but moving declamation 
about his innocence and his agony, their 
hearts have been fired with indignation 
against the malice of the Jews, the treach- 
ery of Judas, the cowardice of the eleven, 
the insolence of Herod, and the weakness 
of Pilate. And when their spirits have 
been agitated by such feelings, they have 
been encouraged to regard this as devotion 
and communion with the Most High; while 
in all this there may be nothing of faith ; 
while the same effects might be produced 
by an account of the assassination of Cesar, 
as by these descriptions of the crucifixion of 
Christ. And when the ordinary means be- 
come familiar, and fail to excite these feel- 
ings, the next resort is to images of the 
cross, representations of the crucifixion, and 
other artificial means, to aid the oratory of 
man, or to supply its place. Jn this doc- 
trine of the moral effect intended by Christ’s 
death, is plainly to be seen, the very spirit 
of image worship; and to this the mind 
most naturally turns, after the true doctrine 
of faith is abandoned. But what are these 
feelings worth? If ministers had such pow- 
ers of eloquence, or our hearts such tender- 
ness, that tear should answer to every tear 
of the Redeemer, and groan to every groan 
which he uttered ;—af we should burst with 
grief, even as Mr. B. supposes the hard 
rocks of Jerusalem to burst, and be dashed 
to powder under the groans of the Redeem- 
er; and if Christ should come to us, and 
find us thus weeping and lamenting, would 
he say, Ye do well thus to weep and la- 
ment—lI died to move you to this sorrow ? 
Did he not say to Peter, because he would 
keep him from the cross, ‘Get thee behind 
me Satan ?”? Did he not say to the women, 
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‘‘ Daughters of Jerusalem weep not for me ?”” 
And would he be pleased with that sympa- 
thy in us, which regrets that he died, which 
burns to defend him from his enemies, and 
to snatch him frem the cross? We hope 
not to be misunderstood, as if we su posed 
that we should be insensible to the suflerin 
of any one, much less the sufferings of Je- 
sus Christ All that is meant is, that this 
sensibility is of no account compared with 
the duty of faith and joy in Christ, as hay- 
ing died for our sins, and as living to secure 
our everlasting salvation.* 

That the whole work of the Spirit 
consists in moral suasion, is a doctrine 
which corresponds with the preceding, and 
follows from the doctrine of man’s perfect 
ability. The work of the Spirit is said to 
be upon the will, which is the only thing in 
man regarded as needing a change ; - in 
this Mr. B. is careful to assure us that there 
is no compulsion ; no violation of freedom. 
The Spirit arrests the attention of the sin- 
ner, pours light into the mind, impresses 
truth, and urges duty. Thus “he calls up 
the sinner’s own activity, and the guilty 
man commences the most mighty and per- 
severing streggle, in which he ever engages, 
that to secure the salvation of his soul.”— 
Mr. B. seems as careful to say, It is the 
Spirit, yet not the Spirit, but the man who 
does the work; as Paul is to say, It is I, 
yet not I, but the grace of God, which was 
with me. 

It is an undisputed truth, that the Spirit 
uses moral suasion in his work, else we 
should be operated on as mere machines ;— 
Yet if he used no other influence—if he 
only moved the will to a free choice, by the 
power of motives—if, as the author’s words 
imply, this be all the change effected upon 
it, there could be no material difference oo 
tween his agency in our salvation, and the 
agency of mere men. If there be no super- 
natural change of the will itself, then all the 
motives which the Spirit presents to move 
the will, may be presented by men, and 
may have the very same influence as if pre- 
sented by the Spirit. So that this scheme 
is as unfavorable to the value of the Spirit’s 
work, as to the value of the atonement.—- 
Calvinists do not suppose that there is any 
— change of the substance of man, 

y the Spirit, but that there is a supernatu- 
ral change of his whole moral character, 
so that he becomes a new creature, is quick- 
ened and raised up from the dead, he is bora 
again, the old heart of stone is not moved 
to a free choice of God and to holy affec- 


~¥* See Goodwin's Glories of Christ. 
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tions, but is taken away, and a new heart is 
given. And this change is attributed to a 
power of a different character from that of 
moral suasion, to the same power by which 
Christ was raised from the dead, and by 
which, things which were not are called in- 
to being. And surely no argument or per- 
suasion could prevail on the dead to arise, 
or the things which are not, to exist. ‘The 
Spirit effects this cnange not merely by 
demonstration, but also by power; and 
the gospel, which is the instrument, is called 
the power of God unto salvation. In 
many instances, where the strongest mo- 
tives are presented, no change is produced ; 
yet at another time, the same motives or 
weaker ones, are etlectual; and this is to 
show the excellency of the power of God, 
and take away ail boasting of the creature, 
as if his own activity were any thing.— 
This change has been effected in several 
instances, where no arguments, motives or 
persuasions were used ; as, for example, in 
the conversion of Zaccheus and Paul, and 
in the calling of Matthew. It is plain that 
in these cass, there was an immediate ex- 
ercise of supernatural power, clanging the 
will; and though it may not appear with 
the same evidence in other cases, yet the 
change could never be produced without it. 
The clearest exhibition of the gospel, will 
be but foolishness to the natural man; the 
most earnest persuasions, the most convinc- 
ing arguments, and the most powerful mo- 
tives, will be but a solemn mockery, till the 
heart is changed. Our prayer must not be, 
Convince us of our duty, and we will do it, 
or, Turn us, and then we will turn ourselves ; 
but, ‘* Turn thou us, and we shall be turn- 
ed.”? Jer. xxxi. 18. God first makes us 
willing, and then works in us to will. 

It is possible that in these remarks, the 
real sentiments of the author may not, in all 
instances, be accurately ascertained. There 
is no one who may not fail in expressing 
what he intended. We have, however, 
endeavored to ascertain as exactly as possi- 
ble, what the language of the sermon im- 
plies; and hope to escape from the censure 
of criticising words and phrases, till 
some rule is discovered for divining the 
meaning of a writer better, than the words 
and phrases which he employs. Every one 
can judge for himself, whether the passa- 

es cited, teach the doctrines imputed.— 
These communications have already exceed- 
ed in length what was originally intended, 
yet there are some things still unnoticed, 
which oblige me to add, 
(To be Continued. } 
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[For the Religious Monitor.] 
REMARKS 
ON A PAPER ENTITLED, “‘ON THINGS IN- 
DIFFERENT, ARDENT SPIRITS, &e.”’ 


Signed M., in the last October No. of the 
Religious Monitor. 

It has always been found a difficult task, 
to discriminate between things indifferent, 
and things that are not of that character.— 
Perhaps it is a little dangerous to increase 
the list of “things indifferent.” God’s 
law is exceeding broad, and we had better 
well consider ‘‘ things,” before we dec!are 
them “indifferent.” The writer of the 
above paper, has indeed given some good 
remarks on “things indifferent ;” but as 
almost every other writer upon the same 
subject has done, he has given usa good 
theory, but fails in the application of it to a 
particular subject. 

He premises, ‘‘ That during the Old Tes- 
tament dispensation, we find that a distine- 
tion between Meats and Drinks, was by 
Divine appointment, observed ; this distinc- 
tion, however, was not moral, but ceremo- 
nial, in its nature—it follows, then, that un- 
der the gospel dispensation,* all kinds of 
meats, and all kinds of drinks, are, in them- 
selves, indifferent, and in respect to which, 
christian liberty may be exercised.” He 
then adds:—*It is in vain to attempt to 
separate ardent spirits from things of this 
denomination ; for even during the ceremo- 
nial dispensation, when the liberty of be- 
lievers was greatly abridged, it was lawful 
touse wine and strong drink.”” However 
well the premises are established by scrip- 
ture, yet we are not inclined to receive the 
conclusions as fair, for we think that ardent 
spirits do not belong to the class of drinks 
indifferent to which the ceremonial law re- 
ferred, for the following reasons :— 

Ist. All unwholesome and poisonous drinks 
are morally excluded; and if Doct. Rush, 
and other medical writers upon this subject, 





* “Gospel dispensation”? is here used to distin- 
guish the New from the Old Testament dispensa- 
tion. Although the expression is fashionable, I se- 
tiously object to it, because, 

Ist. It is a distinguishing term that cannot dis- 
tinguish. Heb. iv. 2. . 

2d, The expression savors too much of a species 
of infidelity, fashionable in this day of the church ; 
thatthe New Testament is the chief rule of the 
church ; that much of the Old Testament, especial- 
ly the five books of Moses and the book of Psalms, 
aie now obsolete, no gospel being found in them, 

3. It is a violation of the Apostle’s injunction to 
Timothy, requiring him to hold fast the form of 
sound words. 2 Tim. i. 13. Sound speech that 
cannot be condemned. Tit. ii. 8. 
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are to be credited; ardent spirits belong 
to this class. They are, indeed, under cer- 
tain circumstances, medicinal ; but like ar- 
senic, callomel, &c., they should be admin- 
istered under the immediate eye of the phy-~ 
sician; to put these medicines into the 
hands of the common people, to be used at 
their pleasure, is, we t ink a violation of the 
6th commandment. ae 

2d. Strong Drink, in the conclusion is 
a very different substance from strong drink 
in the premises, and therefore the argument 
is not logically correct. Strong drink, to 
which the ceremonial law referred, was 
wine reduced in bulk by evaporation, but 
proportionably increased in strength: this 
was a nourishing drink, and when prudent- 
ly used, was harmless and strengthening. 
Ardent spirits are, however, a modern in- 
vention, a drink that had no existence in 
ceremonial days. It possesses no nourish- 
ing substance for the stomach, but when re- 
ceived into it, ina healthy state of the body, 
accelerates the circulation, produces inflam- 
matory action, and creates diseases. This 
is true of any quantity of ardent spirits, 
however small, which could not be said of 
the strong drink mentioned in scripture. 

3d. His theory admits the practice of pri- 
vate drinking. The reason upon which he 
chiefly insists, as a reason why we should 
abstain from the use of ardent spirits, as a 
thing indifferent is ‘It is never to be used 
to the offence of others.” But private 
drinking cannot form a stumblingblock to 
others, unless they become so intoxicated 
as to reveal the secret practice to others.— 
In a word, I do not think that the writer 
who attempts to prove that it is a matter of 
pure indifference, whether you are in the 
habit of the moderate use of ardent spirits, 
or not, has succeeded in establishing a bul- 
wark sufficiently strong against drunkenness; 
or should he even succeed in proving that 
the drinking of whiskey or brandy, is as 
harmless as the eating of blood, or swine’s 
flesh, to New Testament professors, I 
cannot see the end he has gained—every 
drinker will subscribe his creed; for while 
his opinion is in favor of abstinence, yet 
he only requires us to abstain from a prac- 
tice, that there would be no moral impro- 
priety in continuing. And therefore he 
might, after proving it to be a matter of in- 
difference, tell the drinker that he might do 
as he pleases. 

But we shall now attend a little, to the 
reasons why he objects to connecting him- 
self with temperance societies. 

Ist. * Because the church itself is, cons 
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stitutionally, a temperance* society.”— 
Many readers would dispute this assertion, 
and deny that any branch of the church is 
a temperance society ; because none require 
entire abstinence as a term of communion: 
Would a libel, charging a member with the 
crime of taking a ne: of brandy, be sus- 
tained before any church court on earth, as 
relevant, when it was not a specification in 
the libel, that he was guilty of the immod- 
erate use of it? That which is not admit- 
ted as a term of communion, can never be 
enforced by discipline. While drunkards 
are excluded, by the unanimous consent of 
all denominations, none exclude those who 
use it moderately. But let us hear his rea- 
son for this assertion—* If abstinence in 
certain circumstances become a moral duty, 
it is the word of God that makes it so, and 
hence church members, by their christian 
profession, are bound to observe it.”” This 
is a general, but very fashionable plan, of 
specifying terms of communion, especially 
with those who declare that the BIBLe 1s 
their creed. We are of acontrary opinion, 
and believe that every term of communion 
should be specified by the church, in order 
that they might walk by the same rule.— 
Even matters of indifference were not left by 
the Synod of Jerusalem, to the judgment of 
believers, nor did ministers refer them to the 
scriptures in general for a decision, but in 
Acts xv. we have their particular decisions 
upon these subjects. 

It is difficult to see the force of a dilemma 
used to establish this proposition. ‘It 1s 
either the duty of a church member to join 
a temperance society, or it is not.”? To il- 
lustrate this, he enquires, * But will any 
pretend to say, that the word of God-makes 
it a duty, in that church member who has 
been convinced, that abstinence is a duty, 
and is practising accordingly, in conjunction 
with his fellow church members, of the 
same congregation, to unite with a temper- 
ance society 7”? Now I am one of those, 
who believe that the word of God does re- 
quire me to use “all lawful endeavors tu 
preserve our own life and the lives of oth- 
ers.”” And therefore I think myself scrip- 
turally bound to unite my influence socially 
with others, to arrest a fell murderer, and 
save the lives of many. 

2d. Reason is, ‘‘ Because church mem- 
bers, in joining the temperance society, are 
required to give a pledge, it may be to in- 
fidels, on a subject which relates purely to 
christian liberty.” But if the common use 





- * Temperance is here used for abstinence, the 
sense in which it is used by temperance societies. 
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of ardent spirits, be immoral, as we have 
asserted, then christians are not at liberty to 
use it; and suppose it casts a stumbling- 
block before others, as is conceded, chris- 
tians are not at liberty to use it. But fur- 
ther, it is lawful and correct for christians 
and infidels to give a mutual pledge to each 
other, on many subjects that oid the wel- 
fare of society ; because such a ag is 
given in Se ceemiasaeah, not only in con- 
stitutions, but in all her codes of law, many 
statutes of which may respect matters of in- 
difference, which relate purely to christian 
liberty. For when a general association is 
formed, as civil goverament is, a mutual 
covenant pledge is given, to all the paricu- 
ulars in the great social bond. But to re- 
fuse to be members of this association, be- 
cause you thereby give a pledge to infidels, 
is to deny the being of civil government.— 
It is to refuse to become a citizen of any 
commonwealth. 

Further, if a band of savages should at- 
tack one of our settlements, would it not be 
our duty to associate ourselves together to 
resist them? Or would it be proper to enquire 
into the religious opinions of every citizen 
who would offer his aid on such an emer- 
gency? Ifa mad dog was to be found 
running through the streets of Albany, 
would you forbid an infidel to join you and 
other persons, with instruments to kill the 
rabbid animal? Yet it must be confessed 
that neither mad dogs or Indians have done 
either church or state as much harm as ar- 
dent spirits. 

3d. Reason is, “ Uniting with the tem- 
perance society, has the tendency to vilify 
the church.” To this I would reply, that 
if the church of Christ do not her duty, men 
may associate to do that in which the 
church fails. For I think it correct, rather 
to “ vilify” the church, than set aside moral 
duty. 

It has been said before, that no branch of 
the church of Christ requires total abstin- 
ence , but if the reasoning of the writer be 
true, it would be the duty of the church to 
make it a term of communion. When any 
thing, although in itself indifferent, becomes 
a stumblingblock, the church of Christ should 
remove it out of the way. As the church 
of Christ however, has not done this, we 
do not think it unlawful for men to associate 
for that purpose. {do not think it a suffi- 
cient reply that ‘ the profession which we 
make as church members obligates us, to 
perform universal holiness, to perform eve- 
ry duty which the holy law of God enjoins.” 
This Litaition is true, yet not a branch of 
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the church of Christ, has seen it to be their 
duty to exclude from their communion, 
such members as would be found in the 
common use of ardent spirits. But will 
the writer now refuse to associate with his 
fellow men in forming temperance societies, 
to prevent ardent spirits from poisoning 
thousands, both of professors and non-pro- 
fesaors, merely because he is afraid to vilify 
the church ? 

Ath. Reason is, “ For church members to 
join that society has a tendency to satisfy 
the consciences of others with whom they 
associate, in not making a public profession 
of religion.” 

Perhaps it is a little more difficult to see 
tle force of this reason, than of any of the 
former. It has been frequently supposed, 
that paying stipend, assisting in building 
houses of public worship, -have had a ‘‘ ten- 
dency to satisfy the consciences” of the care- 
less, ‘in not making a public profession of 
religion.” For like Saul, they had brought 
sacrifice ; for this, such persons would give 
more willingly than obedience ; but surely, 
joining a temperance society has no more 
a tendency to satisfy the consciences of 
men for a christian profession, than if a com- 
pany of men having driven any common ene- 
my out of the country, would thereby be 
satisfied in their consciences, instead of 
making a profession of religion. And as to 
their ‘‘harrangues,” made at meetings of 
the temperance societies, | never have heard 
any thing morally different in them, from 
those ‘* harrangues’’ made at public meetings 
of citizens, in the time of war, to induce men 
to turn out volunteers against the common 
enemy—or did | ever believe that either 
the meetings or the harrangues were, in 
their nature, more religious. 

But the last resson is, ‘ That the temper- 
ance society gives rise to rash and uncharit- 
able opinions.”” It may, indeed, be true, 
that persons freely associating themselves 
together, to arrest the arm of the most cruel 
murderer that ever attacked the civilized 
world, may be tempted to displeasure in 

erceiving others sit quietly and reap the 
Soden arising from those social exertions. 
Thus our resolute fathers, whose bravery 
was instrumental in achieving our national 
independence, blamed the society of Friends, 
who enjoyed the blessings of tiberty, and 
refused to raise even a finger to our assist- 
ance. Thus different branches of the church 
blame the Reformed Church, called Cove- 
nanters, who enjoy, in common with us all, 
the blessings of our national compact, and yet 
not only refuse to become citizens, but are 
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continually preaching against the govern- 
meat. 

It is evident that total abstinence bas been 
first taught by temperance societies ; to 
these associations, as instruments under the 
God of providence, the world stands indebt- 
ed for this doctrine: while we reap the hap- 
py fruits, we should not despise the exer- 
tions by which they were obtained. As an 
individual, therefore, I have always aided 
these associations. 

I would also add a few reasons, why I 
believe these associations correct. Ist, Be- 
cause there is nothing in the nature of tem- 
perance societies opposed to the moral law. 
To condemn any association by general ar- 
guments is not correct. We should enter 
into a particular investigation of their articles 
of association, and when found contrary to 
the moral standard, they should be set aside. 

2Qdly, We are rs a | taught by the 
light of nature, to unite in destroying a com- 
mon enemy. If it be right for an individu- 
al to oppose, it cannot be wrong for a num- 
ber of individuals to unite in opposing. 
When we see the evil of intemperance pre- 
vailing, and distillers and venders of ar- 
dent spirits acquiring property from the vi- 
ces of their fellow men, and living upon the 
support of ruined families; and witness 
around us the innumerable self-murders com- 
mitted by intemperance ; we think it a duty 
for men, in every character they sustain, in 
the church, or in the state, to unite their ef- 
forts to prevent the evil. If personal ab- 
stinence be right, for men socially to agree 
to abstain, and to use their influence to ex- 
tend the same resolution, cannot be wrong. 

3dly. We think the public zeal against 
intemperance, laudable: if this zeal has, in 
many instances, went too far, let that be 
checked ; but this will not affect the morali- 
ty of temperance societies. This is a mat~- 
ter, inits nature, purely civil, founded on the 
light of nature, and therefore, pulpits have 
no more to do with this, than with other as- 
sociations in their neighborhood, to put down 
some evil. But still, it is their duty, as subjects 
of the law of nature, to unite their efforts with 
others in contending with a common enemy, 
that is found equally destructive in church 
and state. W. 


REMARKS ON THE ABOVE. 


The writer of the foregoing article attacks 
the position, that ‘ardent spirits are to be 
classed among things indifferent,”? and main- 
tains, on the contrary, that the use of them, 
except as ‘¢a medicine, administered under 
the immediate eye of a physician, is a yio- 

Vor. vir. 





THE ABOVE, oly 
lation of the sixth commandment.” This 
we conceive, is taking too high ground.— 
Were his assertion true, that ‘‘ the smallest 
quantity of ardent spirits, received into the 
stomach in a healthy state of the body, cre- 
ates diseases,” we should, indeed, feel 
obliged to subscribe his doctrine. But the 
assertion is not only not proved, but is inca- 
pable of proof. It cannot even be proved 
that arsenic may not be taken by a healthy 
sr in such small quantities, as to be un- 
iurtful to his constitution. And suppose a 
person, without any design of injuring him- 
self, should take one grain of arsenic and 
dissolve it in ten gallons of water, and then 
drink one tea-spoonfull of that liquid, ought 
he to be charged with a violation of the sixth 
commandment? If not, then even arsenic, 
under certain circumstances, may be regard- 
ed as a thing indifferent. Besides, is not 
the admission that ardent spirits may be used 
as a medicine, an admission also, of their 
indifference ? For if their use be in its own 
nature a moral evil, it must be so in all cir- 
cumstances. The abuse of them, indeed, 
can, in no case, be a matter of indifference. 
But under the observance of the following, 
scripture rules, “let every man be fully per- 
suaded in his own mind,’’— be temperate 
in all things,” whether ye eat or drink— 
do all to the glory of God,”—“ give none 
OFFENCE, neither to the Jews, nor to the 
Gentiles, nor to the church of God,” why not 
grant the use of them to be as mucha mat- 
ter of indifference, as if a medicinal purpose 
were contemplated ? We acknowledge that 
there is poison in ardent spirits, but this no 
more forbids their classification with ‘things 
indifferent,”? than such classification of our 
common articles of food ; for there is poison 
also contained in them; and anyone of 
them, if taken in too large a quantity, ‘* ac- 
celerates the circulation, tk 0 inflama- 
tory action, and creates diseases.” The 
writer, to overthrow the argument of his 
opponent, lays great stress on the fact, that 
the strong drink of the Bible was a differ- 
ent substance from ardent spirits. Surely, 
the writer of the article reviewed, never in- 
tended to assert, that the strong drink, 
mentioned in the Bible, was precisely the 
same substance with any of our modern 
strong drinks; but only that the difference 
between them was not so material as to ex- 
clude the latter from falling under the same 
denomination,—to which the scriptures had 
assigned the former, viz: of “ things indif.- 
ferent.”” Nowit may be observed that the 
intoxicating principle in both the strong 
drinks in question is precisely the same, aL~ 
39 
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conot. Where tien, in a moral point of 
view, is the diflerence between them? It 
may be said, that in our modern strong drink, 
the alcohol exists in a more separate, and 
consequently ina purer state, not being mod- 
ified with the same healthy ingredients, as 
inthe case of the ancient strong drink.— 
Hence, the writer of the foregoing article 
contends that the ancient strong drink was 
nourishing, the modern, poisonous. With- 
out at all agreeing with him in respect to the 
process by whieh the ancient strong drink 
was obtained, viz: by the evaporation of 
wine (since by such a process the strength 
as well as the bulk would be reduced, the 
alcohol being the very first thing that would 
escape,) we cannot but regard the idea 
of its nourishing properties, as a mere 
dream. We do not believe that it was cel- 
ebrated for, nor used on account of its pos- 
sessing any such properties. That which 
distinguished it was its highly exhilarating 
and intoxicating properties. It possessed 
these properties, probably, to as great an 
extent as ardent spirits. At all events, we 
have no hesitation in saying, that, by ming- 
ling ardent spirits with sugar or molasses, or 
other nutrative substances, and reducing 
them till their strength becomes the same 
with ecval portions of the strong drink men- 
tioned mi scripture, or even wine, they sre 
equally entitled to the appellation of a *‘nour- 
ishing drink,” and may be used with the 
same moral propriety. 

Hence to maintain, as this wriler does, 
that the use of ardent spirits, is, in its own 
nature, morally wrong, and to wrest the 
duty of total abstinence from them, on this 
ground, is to overthrow the very cause, for 
which he so laudably pleads. Bat on the 
other hand, to connect this duty with the 
principle that it is morally wrong to orrEeND, 
or cast a stumbling block in the way of oth- 
ers, by the use even of an ‘indifferent 
thing,”’ is scriptural, easy to be understood, 
obvious aud convincing, and at the same 
time most triumphantly sustains the cause for 
which the argument isadduced. According 
to the principle adopted by the above writer, 
a person must study the science of cuemis- 
try, must be able to analyze substances so 
as to ascertain their peculiar properties, or 
at least be made acquainted with the opin- 
ions of ** Doct. Rush and other medical wri- 
ters,”’ before he can understand all the du- 
ties enjoined in the word of God. A plain, 
unlettered Christian reads his Bible, and 
finds that God allowed the use of wine and 
strong drink even to “his chosen Israel,” 
although many of them brutified themselves 
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with these contrary to his divine command : 
Now he cannot discover any moral differ- 
ence between the use of those intoxicathhg 
substances and the use of ardent spirits, 
which in our day, produce the same brutify- 
ing effects: he reads, however, that “it is 
good, neither to eat flesh nor to drink wine, 
nor any thing, whereby a brother stumbleth, 
or is offended, or is made weak ;” and since he 
is persuaded that even the moderate use of ar- 
dent spirits possesses this pernicious tenden- 
cy, he resolves to free himself from sin in 
the matter, by practising entire abstinence. 
Here he considers himself to be standing on 
scriptural ground, and he cannot depart from 
this ground, without charging, not only 
with an ignorance of duty, Bat with an ha- 
bitual transgression of the sixth command- 
ment, multitudes of mighty men of God, 
Reformers, and Martyrs of Jesus, who lived 
and died, believing and practising in direct 
opposition to this modern tenet, that it is 
intrinsically and morally wrong, and can- 
not be otherwise, to taste ardent spirits, “‘ ex- 
cept as a medicine ;” and that it is nothing 
else than a violation of that holy precept, 
“thou shalt not kill!” 

Although we are decidedly of the opinion, 
that entire abstinence from the use of all 
distilled liquors, except as a medicine, under 
present circumstances, owing to the criminal 
and prevalent abuse of them, is an incum- 
bent and necessary duty, yet we do think, 
that that which makes it a duty, 1s the seri 
tural rule, that our liberty should never be 
used to the effence or stumbling of others. 
Nor can we possibly see, how this theory, 
as our correspondent is pleased to call it, 
can afford the least countenance to * the 
practice of private drinking.”” Can a person 

urchase and drink spirits, without having 
it known to any other person ? And even ifhe 
could, ishe not thereby encouraging the 
manufacturing and vending of them ? And is 
not this giving offence? Is it not, indeed, 
aiding and abetting the prime movers in all 
this unhallowed work of destruction ? 

The doctrine, contained in the other part 
of the above paper, is, we judge equally ex- 
ceptionable. It is denied, in the frst place, 
that the ‘ church is constitutionally a tem- 
perance society ;”? because no branch of it 
“ requires entire abstinence as a term of com- 
munion ”” Now, there is a vast difference 
between a constitution and its administra- 
tion. A bad administration does not neces- 
sessarily infer a bad constitution. The con- 
stitution of the church, by which is meant 
the word of God, may embody a principle, 
which may be entirely overlooked in the ac- 
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tual administration of that constitution.— 
Hence, if the bible contains the principle, 
that abstinence from the use of spirituous li- 
quors, under certain circumstances, as in the 
case of giving offence, becomes a duty, then 
is the church constitutionally a temperance 
society, although this principle be not expli- 
citly recognized in her external acts of gov- 
ernment. It surely cannot be affirmed that 
all sins are expressly named in the subor- 
dinate standard books of any branch of the 
church ; and will our correspondent, there- 
fore contend that none but such sins as are 
thus named, although they be pointed out 
and condemned in the word of God, ean sub- 
ject those, who are guilty of them, to eccle- 
siastical censure ? We trust not. ‘The same 
remark is also applicable to duties. For it 
would be absurd to maintain that the church 
may not require of her members, the perfor- 
mance of any duty which the bible enjoins, 
notwithstanding that that duty be not ex- 
pressly particularized in her subordinate stan- 
dards ; otherwise she would be at liberty to 
supercede her Supreme standand by means 
of her subordinate ones. But we appre- 
hend, she should never so number and limit 
her terms of communion, by judical deeds, as 
to exclude from the some rank and dignity 
any truth, or any duty revealed in the word 
of God. Asthe church attains tothe know- 
ledge of the doctrines and duties of the word, 
she should, especially when these are oppos- 
ed by enemies, judicially adopt them into her 
public testimony as terms of communion ; 
but as there may still be, through present 
ignorance or oversight, some doctrine or du- 
ty not thus adopted, the bible must be ac- 
knowledged as containing ald her terms of 
communion. Hence, although the church 
has not judicially required abstinence, in the 
matter under consideration, to be a term of 
communion, yet if the bible should enjoin it 
as a duty, her members may be justly disci- 
plined for not observing it. We see no in- 
consistency in this. Accordingly, if the 
church be found neglecting her duty as a 
temperance society, it would have been char- 
itable in our worthy correspondent, to have 
endeavored to had her brought to a sense of 
her duty, instead of abandoning her and uni- 
ting himself witha foreign institution which 
is found performing this neglected duty. 
After having endeavored to disprove that 
the church is constitutionally a temperance 
society, the writer proceeds to remove the 
objections that had been made to church mem- 
bers uniting themselves to voluntary tempe- 
rance associations, composed of the ‘* mixed 
cnultitude.”” To this point his paper is prin- 
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cipally devoted. A few words, however, 
we trust will be sufficient to show the fallacy 
of his reasoning. The radical mistake on 
this subject seems to arise from a confounding 
of natural and moral objects. Because church 
members may associate with others for the 
purpose of attaining a natural object, there- 
fore it is inferred that they may for the at- 
tainment of a moral object. The attainment 
of mere natural ends was never the object 
proposed by the churches’ organization. 
She was never organized for the purpose of 
resisting the attacks of Indians, Kining 
rabid animals, or extinguishing fires, nor 
was she organized for the purpose of obtain- 
ing those ends which are answered by the 
institution of civil government. Now since 
the great object proposed to be obtained by 
temperance associations is of a moral nature, 
viz: the prevention of the sin of drunken- 
ness, it properly falls within the province of 
of the church’s organization. Hence, the 
cases specified in the foregoing paper, where 
it would be right for Christians to associate 
with infidels, are not in point. But perhaps 
the writer will say that drunkenness is a 
natural as well as a moral evil. So far 
we grant. But should he proceed to argue, 
that Christians and infidels may unite in ar- 
resting the progress of drunkenness viewed 
merely as a natural evil, we cannot yield 
our assent. Because if temperance associ- 
ations regard drunkenness mt as a natural 
evil, we ask, what right have they to con- 
vert a most heinous sin into a mere natural 
evil? And can conscientious Christians coun- 
tenance such a perversion of the truth? If 
however, the writer will fall back and con- 
tend that those associations do regard drunk- 
enness also as a moral evil, we have only to 
say—First, that all the members belonging 
to them do not ; for some deny the existence 
of such a thing as a moral evil altogeti:er; 
and secondly, even if they do, the church 
does also, and one end, embraced in her or- 
ganization, is to put down this moral eyij!, 
by her influence, and by her example.— 
Why, therefore, should her members be so 
covetous of intercoure with a strange socie- 
ty in this matter ? But it is said, the church 
has neglected to do her duty, and therefore 
others may unite in doing it for her. The 
writer was surely chargeable with thought- 
lessness when he penned this sentiment.— 
We will make no comments upen it, further 
than to ask, whether he would consider it 
right, in case the church should neglect to 
baptise the children of professite parente, 
for infidels and others “‘ to assegate to do 
that in which she fails”? We a¥eget howe- 
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ver, to be understood as saying that it is wrong 
for such as are not church members, to form 
themselves into temperance socivties, we are 
only maintaining that it is not the duty of pro- 
fessors to associate with them, inasmuch as 
they are already members of such a society, 
and one too which has been constituted by the 
Head of the church. We have extended these 
remarks much further than we at first inten- 
ded, and will therefore, only add, that the 
great and acknowledged which has resul- 
ted from the union of Christians, infidels, and 
others, in temperance societies, forms no va- 
lid objection to our view of this subject, as 
we never can subscribe the Popish tenet, 
that “ the end sanctifies the means.” 
—»— 
DR. M’CRIE’S APPENDIX. 

We have been very obligingly favored 
by a correspondent, with a copy of Doct. 
M’Crie’s “ Discourses on the Unity of the 
Church,” printed at Edinburgh, 1821.— 
There is an interesting ‘“‘Appendix” to the 
same, entitled, “‘A short view of the es 
of Religious Refcrmation and Union, adop- 
ted originally by the Secession.” It is un- 
derstood that the views of the distinguished 
author, as expressed in this ‘ Appendix,” 
prepared the way for the late union between 
the Constitutional Presbytery and the Asso- 
ciate Synod, called Protestors. Asa decis- 
ion will probably be made, by our Synod 
at its next meeting, es, ae | the ‘ Testi- 
mony” which was produced by that union, 
it cannot be otherwise than interesting to our 
readers and especially the members of Synod, 
to be furnished at this time with an oppor- 
tunity of perusing the aforesaid “ Appendix.” 
We will, therefore, without any further re- 
marks commence its publication in the pre- 
sent NUMBER :— 

“‘ The Bible is the great repository of Di- 
vine Truth, and standard of what is to be 
believed and practised in religion. It is the 
duty of the church to bring forth the sacred 
treasure, to circulate it, oo to preserve any 

rt of it from being lost, debased, or deter- 
jorated. Ever since the completing of the 
canon of Scripture, it has been the work of 
Christians, individually and as associated, to 
make profession of ‘the faith once deliver- 
ed to the saints,” and ‘‘earnestly to con- 
tend”? for it, in opposition to all attempts to 
destroy its purity or defeat its influence.— 
That society whose religious profession is 
not founded on and conformable to the Scrip- 
tures, can have no claim to be considered as 
‘‘the house of the living God.” But while 
the matter, as well as the ground, of the 
shutch’s profession is properly speaking ci- 


vine, the acts and modes of professing and 
maintaining it are necessarily human. When 
false and corrupt views of Christianity be- 
come general, it is necessary that confessions 
of the truth in opposition to them be embod- 
ied in formal and written documents, which 
may be known and read by all men. Vox 
emissa perit; litera scripta manet. It is 
not enough that Christians confess their faith 
individually : to comply with divine com- 
mands, to answer to their character as church 
members, and the better to gain the ends in 
view, it is requisite that they make a joint 
and common confession. When the truths 
contained in the word of God, have been 
explicitly stated and declared, in opposition 
to existing errors, by the proper authority in 
a church, an approbation of such statements 
and declarations may be required, as a test 
of soundness in the faith arid of Christian 
fidelity, without any unwarrantable imposi- 
tion on conscience, or the most distant reflec- 
tion on the perfection of Scripture. The 
same arguments which justify the use of 
creeds and confessions will also justify par- 
ticular declarations or testimonies directed 
against errors and corruptions prevailing in 
churches which still retain scriptural formu- 
laries. Those who allow the former cannot 
consistently condemn the latter. It is not 
sufficient to entitle persons to the character 
of faithful witnesses of Christ, that they 
profess a general adherence to the Bible or 
a sound confession of faith, provided they 
refuse or decline to direct and apply these 
seasonably against present evils. It might 
as well be said that the soldier has acquitted 
himself well in a battle, because he had ex- 
cellent armour lying in a magazine, ora 
sword hanging by his side, although he ne- 
ver brought forth the armour nor drew his 
sword from its scabbard. The means allud- 
ed to are the unsheathing of the sword and 
the wielding of the armour of the church.— 
So far from setting aside the authority of 
Scripture, they are necessary for keeping 
a sense of it alive on the spirits of men, and 
for declaring the joint views and animating 
the combined endeavors of those who adhere 
to it. By explaining and applying q rule, 
we do not add to it, nor do we detract from 
its authority. 

True religion, intrinsically considered, is 
neither variable nor local. Christianity is 
the same now that it was eighteen bonded 
years ago; it is the same in America or 
Otaheite as in Britain. But this is not in- 
consistent with varieties in the profession 
made of it in different ages and countries. 
The attack is not alwavs made on it from 
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the same quarter, nor directed against 
the same point. This must regulate the 
faithful contendings of the church; and ac- 
cordingly her testimony, though ever sub- 
stantially the same, has been greatly diver- 
sified in respect of its form and direction ; 
just as a river in its long-continued course, 
assumes different appearances, winds in sev- 
eral directions, and is seen running sometimes 
in a narrower and at other times in a more 
extensive channel. In the New ‘Testament 
we meet with frequent references to the cir- 
cumstances in which the churches were pla- 
ced among the adherents of Judaism or of 
Pagan idolatry, as serving to point out and 
determine the peculiar duties, dangers and 
temptations of Christians. The instructions, 
warnings and reproofs, contained in the epis- 
tles which the apostles addressed primarily 
to certain churches and individuals, bear di- 
rectly on their respective circumstances, and 
are intermingled with numerous references 
to facts on which they were founded. Cer- 
tain classes of false teachers and evil-work- 
ers are specified ; and individuals are men- 
tioned by name, both those who had deserv- 
ed well of the church by their faithfulness 
and important services, and those who, by 
their opposition to the gospel and propagat- 
ing of false doctrine, had incurred public 
censure or justly exposed themselves to it. 
In the letters sent to the seven Asian church- 
es, our Lord intimates that he took notice 
and judged of the conduct of each according 
to its particular and local circumstances, and 
not merely in reference to duties and trials 
common to all. ‘I know thy works, and 
where thou dwellest.”” The church of Ephe- 
sus is praised because she ‘could not bear 
them that were evil,” had tried and convic- 
ted certain persons who “said they were 
apostles and were not,” and had testi- 
fied her hatred to “the deeds of the Nico- 
laitans.””> While the church of Pergamos 
is blamed for retaining in her communion 
‘them that held the doctrine of Balaam and 
of the Nicolaitans,” she is commended by 
Christ, because she had “ held fast his name 
and not denied his faith, even in those days 
wherein Antipas was his faithful martyr, 
who was slain among them.” There are 
peculiar obligations which Christians are sub- 
jected to by their birth and lot in the world ; 
and then, and then only, can they be said to 
act a faithful part, when they endeavor to 
discharge their duty in all its extent accord- 
ing to their actual and relative situation.— 
So far is it from being true, in this respect, 
that a religious profession ought to be disen- 
enmbeted of all localities or references to 





the facts of a particular period or country, 
that, on the contrary, its due and seasonable 
application to these is a test of its faithful- 
ness. 

At the happy era of the Reformation, 
many of the grosser corruptions which had 
grown during the long continued defection 
which had preceded, were removed in sev- 
eral countries: and in some of these, partic- 
ularly in Scotland, religion was settled on a 
Scriptural basis and in great purity. Had 
reformation been at its height in all the prot- 
estant churches, or had that which was at- 
tained in some of them been placed beyond 
the danger of being changed or relinquished, 
there would have been no need for testimo- 
nies or contendings in the way of separation 
from them. Few will pretend that this is the 
case. In the constitutions of some of these 
churches, the features of the Man of Sin are 
but too visible, and those of them that were 
most renowned for beauty, have given evi- 
dence of their defectibility by actually fall- 
ing into decay. To rectify the one and re- 
cover the other is a work which deserves 
the attention and utmost endeavors of all 
who wish well to the interests of religion. 
And to accomplish these ends jin some de- 
gree within their sphere, was what those 
who declared a Secession from the estab- 
lished Church of Scotland, proposed by the 
association which they formed, and avowed 
in the Testimony or Declaration of their 
views and intentions which they published 
to the world. As their object has been much 
misunderstood, and as mistaken, or narrow 
and partial notions of it have been adopted, 
not only by their opponents, but also by not 
a ftw of their professed friends, it may per- 
haps be of some use to take a cursory view 
of it. ; 

Some have represented Seceders as hold- 
ing a set of religious principles altogether 
peculiar to themselves, and have attempted, 
ignorantly or artfully, to set these in opposi- 
tion to the principles held in common by oth- 
er Christians and Protestants. Such a rep- 
resentation is groundless and injurious. Their 
profession, while it rests on the ground com- 
mon to all true Protestants, the supreme au- 
thority of Scripture, embraces the general 
interests of Christianity, and gives them 
their due place and importance. Whatever 
others, as Christians, Protestants, or Pres- 
byterians, profess and glory in, they vindi- 
cate as theirs too, and have embodied in 
their testimony. With respect to those 
things by which they are distinguished in 
principle or in practice, from other denomi- 
nations of Presbyterians, and which will be 
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called their peculiarities, they plead that these 
are either expressly warranted by the word 
of God and the subordinate formularies of 
the Church of Scotland, or follow from them, 
as conclusions from premises and corollaries 
from geometrical axioms. And they plead 
further that these are, in different respects, 
necessary to the support and the consistent 
maintenance of the other. On the contrary, 
some late partial historians of the Secession 
have done injury to its cause in another way. 
In order to present it in a point of view 
more attractive to the spirit of the present 
age, or more congenial to their own senti- 
ments, they have narrowed its ground, 
thrown some of its prominent parts into 
shade, and fixed the attention wholly on 
ethers, which however important in the eyes 
of the founders of the Secession, never oc- 
cupied their entire and exclusive regards.— 
The exertions which they made in defence 
of the leading doctrines of the Gospel, and 
the rights of the Christian people, are too 
well known to stand in need of empty pane- 
gyric; and those do little honor to their 
memory who deal in this, while they dis- 

rage or throw a veil over their contendings 
in behalf of a great and extensive cause of 
which these formed but a part. 

When it appeared that there was no rea- 
sonable prospect of the grounds of their 
separation being removed, and of their be- 
ing able to return conscientiously into the 
bosom of the established church, the Seced- 
ing ministers found it their duty to dispense 
divine ordinances to those through the coun- 
try who labored under the same grievances 
with themselves. But they did not act on 
the l:mited principle, afterwards adopted by 
another society, of merely sflording relief to 
those who felt galled and oppressed by the 
yoke of Patronage; nor did they think that 
they could discharge the duty which, as min- 
isters of Christ and of the Church of Scot- 
land, they owed to the existing and subse- 
quent generations, if they confined their 
endeavors to the promoting of what imme- 
diately concerned the spiritual interests of 
those who might place themselves under 
their ministerial and judicative inspection.— 
They felt that there was a public cause, and 
more general and extensive interests, which 
had a claim upon them. They, along with 
the people adhering to them, had, for a se- 
ries of years, been testifying, in communion 
with the established church, against a variety 
of evils deeply affecting the interests of re- 
ligion, or, as they express it in their Deed 
of Secession, “a course of defection from 
our reformed and covenanted principles.”— 


Finding themselves now placed ina new 
situation, and in the possession of greater 
liberty than they had formerly enjoyed ; 
looking around them on the religious state 
of the church and nation with which they 
were counected; and taking into serious 
consideration the manifold obligations under 
which they lay, they judged themselves call - 
ed, “in the course of sovereign and holy 
providence, to essay tlie revival of reforma- 
tion,” and to employ all the means compe- 
tent to them for advancing this work. In 
prosecution of this design they published 
their Judicial Testimony and other official 
papers, settled the terms of their commun- 
ion, and regulated their public manage- 
ments. 

The object proposed by the founders of 
this association was of a precise and definite 
kind. As they did not push themselves for- 
ward, nor put their hand to a work of such 
difficulty, without being satisfied of the call 
Which they had to engage in it, nor propose 
to do more for its advancement than provi- 
dence might put in their power, and lay 
within their sphere as an ecclesiastical body ; 
so they did not conceal the objects which 
they aimed at, nor leave the world in any 
doubt as to their nature and extent. It was 
a specific Reformation which they proposed. 
They did not come forward in the suspicious 
character of general reformers, who would 
not avow what they intended to pull down, 
and did not know what they would build up 
in its room ; they did not plan a reform ac- 
cording toa scheme of principles of their 
own; nor was it their object to overturn 
that church which had lately driven them 
from its communion. But they appeared as 
a part of the Church of Scotland. adhering 
to her reformed constitution, testifying against 
the injuries which it had received, seeking 
the redress of these, and pleading for the re- 
vival of a reformation, attained, according to 
the word of God, in a former period, appro- 
ved by every authority in the land, and rati- 
fied by solemn vows to the Most High.— 
Without right views of this Reformation it 
is impossible to understand the Secession 
Testimony ; and disaffection to the former, 
in proportion to the degree in which it pre- 
as necessarily implies a dereliction of the 
latter. 

The same principles which led our fathers 
in Scotland to free themselves from the ty- 
ranny and corruptions of Rome induced their 
successors to cast off the imposed yoke of a 
protestant hierarchy, and to rid themselves 
of the abuses which it had brought along 
with it. When they associated for this pur- 
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pose, they needed only to renew the cove- 
nant by which Popery had been first abjured, 
with a few slight explications and accommo- 
dations of its language to their existing cir- 
cumstances. It is not, therefore, needful for 
me to go farther back than the Second Re- 
formation, as it is usually called, which took 
place between the year 1638 and 1650, and 
which embodied, in its proceedings and set- 
tlement, all the valuable attainments of the 
First Reformation, and carried them to a 
greater extent. These included summanily, 
the revival of the purity of doctrine, which 
had been ri Mae by Popish errors intro- 
duced under the new garb of Arminianism— 
of the purity of worship, which had been 
depraved by the imposition of foreign rites 
and ceremonies—and of the government, 
discipline and liberties of the Church, which 
had been supplanted and overthrown by roy- 
al supremacy and the usurpations of prelacy. 
But the most important and discriminating 
feature of this period was the extension of 
the Reformation to England and Jreland. 
It is well known that religion was very im- 
erfectly reformed in the first as well as in 
the last of these countries, and that many 
Popish abuses and corruptions were allowed 
to remain in its worship and government.— 
These defects had been all along complained 
of by the best English Protestants, who of- 
ten sighed for the purity and freedom of re- 
ligion enjoyed by their neighbors. The 
growing oppression of the ecclesiastical courts, 
the religious innovations tending to pave the 
way for peace with Rome, and the invasions 
on the civil liberties of the nation, during 
the early administration of Charles I. inflam- 
ed these complaints and wishes, and com- 
municated them to the greater and better 
part of that kingdom. The struggle which 
ensued between the friends of reformation 
and liberty on the one hand, and an arbitra- 
ry and popishly-aflected court on the other, 
led to the formation of the famous Solemn 
League, which had for its principal and lead- 
ing object the preservation of the reformed 
religion in Scotland, the reformation of re- 
ligion in England and Ireland. and the 
bringing of the churches in the three king- 
doms to the nearest conjunction and unifor- 
mity in doctrine, worship, discipline, and 
government. From this time the Reforma- 
tion in Scotland, England, and Ireland was 
combined, and whatever may since have 
been its actual fate in any of these coun- 
tries, its true and enlightened friends have 
never ceased to regard it as one common ob- 
ject of interest, and so far as it was in their 
power to promote it, of endeavor and exer- 
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tion. The steps taken to fulfil these sacred 
stipulations, the progress made in the work, 
aud the causes of its being interrupted in 
England, endangered in Scotland, and at 
last, perfidiously overthrown in the three 
kingdoms, are known to all who are not ut- 
ter strangers to the most interesting and 
eventful period of the history of Britain. 

The work of which we speak was prup- 
erly one—a reformation of religion ; although 
we usually speak of it as ecclesiastical and 
civil, in respect of the two authorites enga- 
ged in carrying iton. The Ecclesiastical 
Reformation in Scotland, consisted of what 
was dune by the judicatories of the church, 
to whom it belonged directly and properly to 
set in order the house of God, and to cor- 
rect what was amiss in religious profession 
or practice. This includes the condemning 
of the episcopal innovations and abuses, the 
reviving of the presbyterian worship and 
discipline, and in general the raising up of 
the ancient constitution of the church from 
the rubbish in which it had been buried for 
many years; all of which was preceded by 
the renewing of the National Covenant. 
It encludes ie the encourrgement given by 
the General Assembly to the proposals of 
union with England and Ireland, their form- 
ing and promoting of the Solemn League 
and Covenant, sending of commissioners to 
the Assembly of Divines at Westminster, 
receiving and approving of the formularies 
agreed on by that Assembly, and proceed- 
ing to act on them as subordinate standards 
of that religious unity and conjunction be- 
tween the churches in the three kingdoms 
which they had sworn to promote. The 
Civil Reformation consists in what was done 
by the civil authorities, within their sphere, 
and in co-operaticn with the ecclesiastical ju- 
dicatories, Ee advancing the same cause — 
This includes what was done by the Parlia- 
ment, or the Convention of Estates, in Scot- 
land, (not to speak at present of the Parlia- 
ment of England) in abolishin episcopacy , 
legalizing what the church had done in the 
revival of presbytery, entering into and pro- 
secuting the ends of the League with Eng- 
land and Ireland, sanctioning the standards 
of uniformity, ratifying the liberties of the 
church and abolishing patronage, reforming 
places of power and trust, and settling the 
constitutional laws of the kingdom in sueh a 
way as to secure the reformation which had 
been attained. 

When seceders, in their Testimony and 
other public papers speak of our Civil Refor- 
mation, they do not mean a reform objec- 
tively civil, or which embraced objects which 
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were purely civil and political. They ex- 
press an approbation of the struggles of our 
ancestors in behalf of civil liberty, which, 
indeed, was at that period closely and in- 
separably connected with religion. But 
they were aware that it was incompetent for 
them as a religious body to bear a testimony 
in favour of a particular form of civil govern- 
ment, or of certain laws as contributing most 
to the political welfare ofa people. They can 
be ‘llinsteod only as referring to civil laws 
and managements, so far as they had religion 
for their object, or as they affected and were 
in one way or another connected with its in- 
terests, by contributing to its advancement or 
security. And in the same sense must we 
understand them, when they condemn the 
political settlement by which the reformation 
was overturned, or particular parts of the 
existing constitution and laws. Viewed in 
this light, an approbation of ‘our ancient Civ- 
il Reformation,”” and a disapprobation of 
“our present civil deformation,” form a ne- 
cessary and important branch of their testi- 
mony and profession.* 





* Speaking of the Judical Act and Testimony, 
the Associate Presbytery say, in their answers to 
Mr. Nairn, “ According to the particalar calls of 
Providence hitherto that Testimouy,—was espe- 
cially in favour of our ancient ecclesiastical Refor- 
mation; and against those evils whereby the same 
hath been, in a great measure, departed from and 
overthrown; while a testimony for our ancient civil 
reformation,—and againt these evils whereby the 
same hath been in a great measure, deviated from and 
destroyed ; was lifted up, and all along carried 
forward.—But, at this time, the Presbytery have a 
particular call of Providence—to bear witness more 
especially unto our ancient civil reformation.” Hav- 
ing laid down in general the principles on which 
such a reformation rests, they proceed to say: ** A- 
greeably unto all this, the deed of civil constitution 
was set upon a reformed footing; by Act VIIL. Parl. 
1. James VI. Though the above scttlement was, 
for some time, foliowed by suitable administration ; 
yet a course of lamentable defection and corruption 
therein did soon prevail. "Tilla reviving of the true 
religion and reformation in the Church took place, 
and was gloriously advanced betwixt the years 1038 
and 1650. That work of God, which became then 
engaged unto throughout the three kingdoms by a 
solemn League and Covenant, was also, in an agree- 
ableness to this Covenant, accompanied with and 
supported by a civil reformation. In England 
(wherewith we have become more nearly concerned 
than formerly, by virtue of the solemn league and 
covenant,) the civil admiristration was, in some 
valuable instances, subservient unto the said work 
of God. But more considerable advances were 
made in Scotland: While, beside many laudable 
acts in the civil administration, the deed of Civil 
Constitution was fartber reformed than ecyer before ; 


By the good hand of God upon her, Scot- 
laid attained to greater purity in religion, 
and higher degrees of reformation, than an 
other protestant country. It is the duty of 
one generation to declare the works of God 
to another, and no people can depart from 
religious attainments without being deeply 
guilty. But this is not all. In no nation bas 
the true religion been so solemnly avouched 
asin Scotland. Every important step taken 
in reformation was accompanied with confes- 
sions, protestations, vows, covenants, and 
oaths, which were made and subscribed by 
all ranks, voluntarily, cheerfully, joyfully, re- 
peated on every new emergency and call, 
and ratified by every authority in the land. 
Hence, it has obtained the distinguishing 
name of the covenanted reformation; and un- 
der this view was it embraced by the asso- 
ciated body of Seceders, who, by renewing 
these engagements in an oath adapted to the 
time and to their circumstances as a church, 
served themselves heirs to the professions, 
vows, and contendings of their fathers, 
or rather to the cause of God, transmit- 
ted to them by their fathers under all these 
sacred sanctions and solemnities. 

It is of importance to distinguish between 
the reformation materially and formally 
considered. The Westminster standards 
were not the reformation, nor did they form 
any part of it farther than they were receiv- 
ed and approved, and than religion was re- 
formed and settled according tothem. We 
may approve of the Confessions of the re- 
formed church of France, or of Helvetia, or 
of Holland. In like manner persons may 
approve of the Westminster standards, as to 
doctrine, worship, and church-government, 
and a religious society may conduct its eccle- 





by Act XV. of the second session of Parliament, 
anno 1849. And according uuto this settlement, 
was king Charles II. crowued at Scoon, January Isf. 
1651. 

“The Presbytery intend not to affirm, that there 
was nothing defective in the above managements; Or 
that no imprudencies or mistakes were to be found 
therein. It is evident, however, that, by the good 
hand of God, the Estates of England, but more es- 
pecially of Scotland, were inspired with a noble and 
predominant zeal for the House of God, in all its 
valuuble institutions ; and attained to a considerable 
pitch of civil reformation, subservient unto the 
same; all which this Presbytery desires, with thank- 
fulness, to commemorate and bear witness unto. 
Upon the whole, it is observable, that in Scotland, 
the reformation of the church, hath always, in 4 
beautiful order, preceded and introdyced the refor- 
mation of the State.” (Display of the Secessican 
Testimony, yol. i. p. 278, 281—284.) 
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siastical affairs according to them; and yet 
they may not adopt or promote the covenant- 
edreformation properly and formally consid- 
ered. ‘To adhere to these, since the refor- 
mation took place, is to adopt them as a sys- 
tem of religion which is still entitled, both 
by divine and by human right, to be professed 
and established in the three nations ;—to 
testify against proceedings prejudicial to 
it, and all law#introducing or maintaining 
another system, as what no friend of refor- 
mation can bind himself actively to support 
and countenance ;—and to hold that it is the 
duty of all classes to endeavor, in their sta- 
tion and by all lawful means, to have the 
reformed and presbyterian religion publicly 
and legally settled,—and that from the con- 
sideration not only of the divine authority 
on which it rests and its intrinsic excellence, 
but also of the additional obligation arising 
from national oaths and leagues, and the for- 
mer attainments and laws of church and 
state, which are still virtually pleadable and 
in a moral point of view retain their force. 
Thus formally was the covenanted reforma- 
tion adopted and testified for by Seceders*. 
Hence the particularity with which they spe- 
cified and condemned, in their judicial acts, 
the various steps of deviation from this cause 
in church and in state. They condemned 
not only the series of wicked laws passed at 
the restoration, but also various evils in the 
Revolution settlement, and in the incorpora- 
ting Union, by the fundamental articles of 
which Scotland was “ more deeply involved 
in perjury” by giving her consent to “ the 
maintenance and preservation of the hierar- 
chy and ceremonies of the church of Eng- 
landt.”” Hence also the care with which 
they guarded against all professions or en- 
gagements which implied an approbation of 
these defections and of the united constitu- 





* “ The profession, defence, and maintenance of 
the true religion, in doctrine, worship, discipline, 
and Presbyterial church-government, agreeable unto 
and founded upon the word of God,—was secured 
by the jundamental constitution of the civil govern- 
meutin our reforming periods; which deed of con- 
stitution, 7 all moral respects, is morally unaltera- 
ble—because of its agreeableness to the Divine will 
revealed in the Word, and because it was attained 
to and fixed in pursuance of our solemn Covenants,” 
The Associate Presbytery’s Answers to Mr. Nairn, 
in Display, i.274. In the same paper, the Presby- 
tery, after deploring “the fatal overthrow of the 
former civil reformation” at the Restoration, and 
pointing out 1n what respects the settlements at the 
Revolution and Union were inconsistent with it, con- 
cludes thus: “ Upon the whole, it appears, that, un- 
cer the present constitution, a mighty bar is thrust 
in the way of our covenanted reformation, both in 
Church and State: yea, a gravestone is Jaid and 
established on the same. Ibid. p. 296. 

+ Ibid p- 285. 


Von. vu. 
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tion. They evinced this by declining to 


swear the usual public oaths, at the expence 
of relinquishing privileges to which they 
were otherwise entitled, and of exposing 
themselves to the charge of disloyalty from 
those who were ignorant of their principles 
or disposed to misrepresent them*. 

This is the fair amount of their principles 
on this head, and what they never sougitt to 
conceal from the beginning. But they, at 
the same time, denied that any mimority, 
and far less, that they themselves, as an ec- 
clesiastical body, had any right to dictate 
laws to the nation. They reckoned that 
they did all that was incumbent on them, 
when they gave information and warning, 
as they were called from time to time, re- 
specting public sins and duties, and when 
they continued to promote religious reforma~ 
tion within their own sphere. They did 
not stretch themselves beyond their line, 
nor suffer themselves to be diverted, by the 
testimony which they bore aguinst public 
evils, from opposing those of a more private 
kind, and whose remedy lay more directly 
within their reach ; nor did they, it is hoped, 
become indifferent about those ends which 
ought to be kept immediately in view by 
every church of Christ—the salvation of 
sinners, and building up of saints on their 
most holy faith. They never judged that 
they had a call to address the throne or the 
legislature on the subject of religion; and 
they knew that no such change as they de~ 
sired can take place in the national profes- 
sion and laws with regard to it, until a pre- 
vious change shall have been etlected on the 
sentiments and inclinations of the various 
orders of the peoplef. 

I koow that it has now become fashiona- 
ble to discredit this work, and to represent 
every appearance of attachment to it asa 
sure mark of bigotry, and a mind weakly 
wedded to ancient prejudices, or, as some 
modishly express it, to the relics of a bar- 
barovs age. To the most of our modern 
great pretenders to religion the very name 





* Answers to Mr. Nairn; ibid. p. 291. The ine 
consistency of an unqualified approbation of the 
present constitution with adherence to a previous 
reformation, is maintained by the Associate Pres. 
bytery in that Public Deed, the express design of 
which is to condemn ‘ the dangerous extreme, 
which some had gone into of impugning the present 
civil authority over these nations and subjection 
thereuntoin lawful commands--on account of the 
want of these qualifications Magistrates ought ta 
have by the word of God anid our covenants; eve) 
although they allow us the free exercise of our re- 
ligion, and are not manifestly unhinging the fib- 
erties of the kingdom.” 

+ Ibid p. 280. 
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of a Covenauted reformation is offensive 
and intolerable. Many who would still fain 
speak well of it, look upon any thing that 
was good in it as of temporary interest, and 
quite unsuitable to our times; while the 
greater part of those who once appeared as 
its avowed and sworn friends, after shrink- 
ing from the odium attached to it, and testi- 
fying their willingness to divide the cause, 
appear now to be ashamed even to name it. 
Bat is there any good reason for this? I 
may venture to assert, that if ever all that 
was great and valuable to a people was con- 
cerned in any work, it was concerned in that 
under our consideration. The design was 
nothing less than the advancement of true 
religion, in connection with liberty—of 
religion, in all its extent, among individuals, 
families, and the public, and the providing, 
in the best manner, for the continuance and 
perpetuity of it in the three kingdoms, that 
unborn posterity might reap the fruits of the 
toil and travel and sufferings of their fathers, 
and might live happily in peace and in the 
fear of God. It proposed the correction of 
abuses which had long been matter of griev- 
ance; and the settlement of religion and 
church order on scriptural principles and 
agreeably to known and approved prece- 
dents, and not according to any visionary, 
hazardous, or untried scheme. It was the 
effect of long and ardent wishes, and of 
many prayers. The wisest and most godly 
in Britain, from the commencement of the 
Reformation, had desired to see such a work, 
and hailed it ata distance. Providence af- 
forded an opportunity for engaging in it 
when it was least expected, and for some 
time smiled on the attempt. Nor was it 
overturned until the benefits to be expected 
from it were attested in the experience of 
thousands, who till then had been almost to- 
tal strangers to Christianity. 

Let sober thinkers only reflect for a mo- 
ment, what advantages would have ensued, 
if religion had been settled agreeably to the 
Solemn League and the plan recommended 
by the Westminster Assembly ; and if that 
settlement had been allowed to stand. Of 
what benefit would it have been to England, 
if a lordly hierarchy, together with a bur- 
densome and unprofitable mass of human 
rites and ceremonies, and an ignorant, idle, 
and scandalous clergy, had been removed ; 
and if, in their place, an evangelical, pious, 
laborious, and regular ministry had been set- 
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Would not this have proved of incalculable 
advantage to that nation, ina religious, mo- 
ral, and political point of view? Would it 
not have been a powerful check on the 
spread of error, the increase of schism, and 
the prevalence of ignorance, profaneness, 
and vice? Of what benefit might it not 
have been before this day to ee. Tre- 
land, which has been perhaps more indebted 
to colonies from Scotland, "md to the reli- 
gion imported by them, than to any boon it 
has received from England! And would not 
great benefit have redounded from it to 
Scotland herself, whose ecclesiastical consti- 
tution and liberties, as well as the religious 
principles and habits of her people, have suf- 
fered so much formerly and of late, from 
her intimate connection with a country, in 
which a system opposite in various respects 
to hers has been established-? If there is any 
truth in the representation now given, let 
me again ask, ts it not matter of the deep- 
est regret that this work should have been 
interrupted and overturned ? That it contin- 
ues still buried? That an opposite system 
was reared on its grave, which has been 
and still is productive of manifold evils ? Are 
not these national sins ? Is it possible to free 
them from the high aggravation of perfidy, 
after the solemn pledges that were publicly 
exchanged and ratified? Is it nota great du- 
ty to testify, against these sins, and to seek 
a revival of that Reformation ? This is what 
has been done by Seceders. If this forms 
their peculiarity, they have reason to glory 
in, not to be ashamed of it; and the only 
real disgrace which they can incur is that 
which will attach to their withdrawing from 
the cause, and deserting their good profession. 

In considering this cause there are two 
things which are very commonly overlooked, 
and which merit particular attention. In 
the first place, it embraced @ plan of reli- 
gious union. ‘This was its avowed object. 
It was so from the beginning, and was kept 
in eye through the whole progress of the 
work. Reformation was a means to this 
end. It wasindeed absolutely necessary to 
the attainment of it. The corruptions re- 
tained in the English church—the hierarchy, 
with its usurped claims, temporal and spiritu- 
al, the liturgy, the total absence of all ecclesi- 
astical discipline, a non-resident and non- 
preachin roa the Arminian and Popish 
errors which they had patronized,—these, 
with various abuses connected with them, 







tled in every parish, with elders to inspect 
the morals of the people, and deacons to at- 
tend to the wants of the poor, under the su- 
\ perinter “ence of presbyteries and synods! 


had proved a source of continued discord 
and division in England, had embroiled her 
with Scotland, and served as a wall of par- 
tition between her and all foreign churches 
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professing the same faith. Until these evils 
were removed it was vain to look for union 
either at home or abroad. The platform of 
reformation was so constructed as to promise 
the accomplishment of this desirable object. 
The system of faith laid down in the con- 
fession and catechisms was substantially the 
same with what was declared in the Confes- 
sions and catééilisms of all the reformed on 
the continent. The form of church-govern- 
ment was “according to the word of God 
and the example of the best reformed church- 
es.” Public worship was set free from the 
trammels of a formal and stinted liturgy, 
and at the same time duly guarded by the 
Directory, which, while it ‘* held forth such 
things as are of divine institution in every 
ordinance,” regulated others ‘‘ according to 
the rules of Christian prudence, agreeable 
to the general rules of the word of God,” 
and gave such instructions to ministers as 
tended to produce ‘'a consent of all the 
churches in those things that contain the sub- 
stance of the service and worship of God.” 
The more narrowly the | pregees « of the 
Assembly which prepared the model of re- 
ligious reformation and uniformity are look- 
ed into, the more, I am_ persuaded, will it 
appear, that, in the conclusions to which they 
came, (particularly on the controversies which 
arose at that time among the friends of re- 
ligion,) they displayed a healing and mode- 
rate spirit, combined with an enlightened 
regard to truth and the general welfare of 
the church, which showed them to be un- 
commonly fittec for the great task which 
Providence assigned to them, and which 
has not been displayed in the same degree 
by any assembly, extraordinary or ordinary, 
which the world has since seen. 

The second thing to which I alluded as 
meriting particular notice in this work, is 
the extensive scale on which it was underta- 
ken. Its object was not only to reform and 
unite, but to reform religion and settle unity 
through three kingdoms. Nor was this all. 
Though called more immediately to pro- 
vide for their own safety and to promote 
Christianity in that part of the wih where 
they dwelt, those who embarked in it did 
not confine their views to this object. They 
had before their eyes the security of “the 
true religion and professors thereof in all pla- 
ces,’ the forming of an association among 
‘‘other Christian churches,”? and in general 
“the enlargement of the kingdom of Jesus 
Christ.” These ends, expressed in their 
solemn bond of confederation, were never 
lost sight of jn the prosecution of their un- 
dertaking. Theirs was no narrow, con- 





tracted, or sectarian plan. On the contrary, 
it was one of their principal objects, in all that 
they did, to testify their charity and conform- 
ity to all the reformed churches, to abolish 
those restrictions which had prevented free 
intercourse with them, and to secure union, 
communion, and co-operation with them upon 
the great principles of Christianity and Bro- 
testantism. 

Under both of these important views was 
the Reformation adopted by Seceders. In 
publishing their Testimony, their language 
on the matter was: “‘ We have no peculiar 
‘ate sages we abide by and declare our ad- 

erence to those books which are still pro- 
fessedly owned by the National Church of 
Scotland, and which were agreed on as the 
standards of religious uniformity in the three 
nations ; we are willing to hold communion 
with all who shall be found consistently ad- 
hering to these; and to them as a subordin- 
ate test we are ready to submit the decision 
of every point which forms the subject of 
dispute and controversy between us and 
others.” The same language all true ad- 
herents to the cause of the Reformation still 
continue to hold. The same offers they still 
make. Jn vindicating their secession, on stat- 
ing its grounds, they were necessarily led to 
give greater prominence to the state of reli- 

ion in Scotland and to their contendings 
with the judicatories of that church, with 
which they had been intimately connected. 
But they did not allow these to engross their 
regard. They considered it as a high duty 
to promote religion in England and Ireland, 
which are as much interested in the cause of 
the Secession, rightly understood, as Scot- 
land. When they complied with petitions 
from these countries, and erected congre- 
gations in consequence of them, they 
did not lay themselves open to the charge 
of enlisting followers under the stand- 
ard of a party, or engaging them in 
local controversies in which they had no 
concern ; but could plead, with the utmost 
truth, that they only embodied them under 
principles and obligations, which were com- 
mon to the three nations. In fine, while 
they considered themselves bound to do 
what in them lay to enlarge the kingdom of 
Christ, they reckoned that they had a spe- 
cial call to send the gospel to those distant 
parts of the world where there were settlers 
from this country; and by the exertions 
which they made in this way from an early 
period, multitudes have enjoyes the means 
of religious jnstruction and salvation wlio 
would otherwise have been left totally des- 
titute of them. 
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| Por the Religious Monitor.] 
TIE SEVEN LAST PLAGUES. 

Mr. Editor—The following is an extract 
from Reid’s Treatise on the Prophecies, en- 
titled ‘‘ The Seven Last Plagues.” I pur- 

ose to make a few more extracts from the 
cok. and send them to you from time to 
time, as | may have opportunity, hoping that 
they may not be unsuitable for the pages of 
the Monitor. This is taken from his disser- 
tation on Daniel vii. The view which Mr. 
Reid takes of the Prophet’s Vision, is ne- 
cessary to be kept in view, in order to un- 
derstand some subsequent extracts which are 
contemplated, a. Foes 


«‘ This visison was revealed to Daniel, 
in the first year of Belshazzar, the son of 
Evilmerodach, and grandson of Nebuchad- 
nezzar. In his days Babylon was taken by 
the Medes and Persians, and the Chaldean 
dynasty came to its termination. - Daniel 
saw the great sea all in agitation, by the 
four winds blowing upon it, and tour great 
beasts rose out of it, different the one from 
the other. By a well known scriptural em- 
blem water in agitation denotes people and 
nations, or the multitude, when their minds 
are thrown into perturbation. The savage 
monsters, which Daniel saw, denote the gov- 
eruments which rose in those scenes of agi- 
tation and tumult, ‘ The first beast was 
like a lion, and had eagles’ wings.” ‘This 
represents the Chaldean power. In the 
commencement of its dominion, it was bold, 
magnanimous, rapid in its movements, and 
terrible to all nations. As the lion is the 
monarch of the forest; and when he wars, 
the other beasts tremble, and silently slink 
to their dens, that they may not provoke his 
wrath ; so this government spread its terror 
among mankind, and by the rapidity of its 
conquests, soon brought the world into sub- 
jection. But after the death of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, its character was altered. It sunk 
into sloth and efleminacy. Its wings were 
plucked. It became timid in proportion 
to its loss of power, and at length it was 
limited by the walls of Babylon. Thus this 
beast was effectually tamed. It suffered it- 
self to be lifted up from the earth, and made 
to stand upright like a human being, and it 
had the heart of a frail and feeble man, 

The next beast that rose out of the agi- 
tation of the water, was like a bear, an ani- 
mal inferior in all respects to the lion, and 

sing all its ferocity. While the proph- 
et beheld, it raised itself up on the one side, 
and he diseerned three ris of some animal, 
rvhich it had almost devoured, in its mouth 


between its teeth ; and he heard the by- 
standers exclaim, “arise, devour much flesh.” 
This beast evidently denotes the united 
kingdoms of Media and Persia. The for- 
mer was an ancient kingdom ; but the latter 
had no eminence, and was scarcely known 
as a nation until Cyrus the Great came to 
the throne. He raised it to,power and re- 
spectability among the nati@W® of the earth, 
and when the two kingdoms were united, 
the bear raised itself on the one side. The 
Persian soldiers, having been well trained 
and practised in war under the great com- 
mander, soon raised the character and glory 
of the united kingdom. Lydia, Egypt, and 
Babylon fell before the conqueror, and these 
kingdoms are generally supposed to be the 
three ribs which were seen in the mouth of 
the bear. 

This power continued to bear rule, from 
the time when Cyrus became king of Me- 
dia and Persia, about 230 years: and du- 
ring that period more human blood was shed, 
and more devastation and misery carried 
through the world, than in any period of the 
same length recorded in history. It was in 
those times that Xerxes invaded the Gre- 
cian states, with an army and a retinue of 
more than five millions, who were generally 
cut off and destroyed. Many similar scenes 
of destruction took place in those days: so 
it was well said to this monster, arise, de- 
vour much flesh. 

The next beast had the appearance of a 
leopard. There seemed to be four wings 
on its back, and it had also four heads. This 
is a striking emblem of the power that rose 
in Macedonia, under the government of 
Philip and Alexander. It is well represen- 
ted by a leopard with wings. Beasts of 
this kind are rapid in their movements, and 
take their prey by surprise; but to show 
the rapidity of Alexander’s conquests, wings 
are added to the leopard. After having 
brought the sta‘es of Greece under his gov- 
ernment, he advanced against the Persian 
power, defeated it entirely, and took posses- 
sion of Babylon, the metropolis of the 
world. But he soon terminated his career, 
and then four of his chief commanders took 
possession of the empire, and each of them 
assumed the title of king. Thus the beast 
had at length four heads, and under this cha- 
racter claimed and exercised the dominion of 
the world. 

Afterwards the Roman empire rose :—a 
power altogether different from any that had 
risen before it. It is described by the proph- 
et as “ dreadful and terrible, and strong ex- 
ceedingly ; and it had great iron teeth: it 
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devoured and broke in pieces, and stamped 

the residue with the feet of it; and it was 

diverse from all the beasts that were before 

it ; and it had ten horns.”” No government 

that ever existed possessed so much power, 

and its power always increased in proportion 

to its conquests. The conquered nations 

were completely devoured so as to become 

constituent pats of the empire of Rome ; 
and those that refused the terms were al- 

ways, in the end, dashed to pieces and de- 

stroyed. There were some nations that wa- 
ged implacable war against Rome ; but they 
were generally crushed at length. Such 
was the fate of Carthage and of Pontus; 

and such was the fate of the Jews. They 
were broken in pieces, and trampled under 
foot: but in general, all nations received 
the Romans as their masters, and were proud 
of their chains. To be a Roman citizen, 
was an honor which kings desired, and 
sometimes purchased at the price of their 
own sovereignty. Rome thus became the 
empress of the world, and continued to ex- 
ercise a boundless sway for many ages. 

But as the Grecian government was di- 
vided into four kingdoms, after the death of 
Alexander, so Rome was at length divided 
into ten kingdoms, or separate governments, 
all united, when it suited their purpose, but 
claiming distinct ag 8 in their own 
territories. These kingdoms did not rise, 
so as to assume the sovereignty, until after 
Christianity was established in the empire, 
and not until after the empire was divided, 
and the west separated from the east. In 
those fluctuating times, it is agreed by all 
historians, that there were ten independent 
sovereignties, within the limits of the western 
empire. 

But while the prophet was fixing his at- 
tention on the ten horns, he saw another lit- 
tle horn spring up among them, and in order 
to make room for it there were three of the 
first horns plucked up by the roots. This 
horn ‘ had eyes like the eyes of a man, and 
a mouth speaking great things.” The same 
power is described in the xiii. chapter of 
Revelation, and includes both the second 
beast that sprang up out of the earth, and 
the image of the first beast. It is chiefly 
that spiritual power which is now in exist- 
ence in the Roman empire, and which, in 
fact, is the great bond of union in the Ro- 
man Catholic church. When the image of 
the beast was formed, and the Pepe became 
the visible head of the ten kingdoms, three 
of those sovereignties were rooted out to 
make room for him, namely, the govern- 
ments of Rome, Lombardy, and Ravenna : 
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and in consequence of this he still wears 
what is called the triple crown. 

This last beast appeared to the prophet to 
be the most important of the four, and the 
most worthy of observation; he therefore 
desired to know the truth especially concer- 
ning it, orto have the emblems interpreted. 
He wished to be informed what was the 
meaning of the * ten horns that were in his 
bead, and particularly of the horn that came 
up last, before which three fell, the horn 
that had eyes, and a mouth that spake great 
things, whose look was more stout than his 
fellows.”” While he was intent on this sub- 
ject, he saw that horn making war with the 
Saints, and prevailing against them alt that 
period, until the coming of the Ancient of 
Days. Then indeed was the scene changed, 
‘and judgment was given tothe saints of 
the Most High, and the time came when 
the saints possessed the kingdom.”? In fur- 
ther information, he was told, *‘ that the 
fourth beast should be the fourth kingdom on 
the earth, should be different from all king~ 
doms, and should devour the whole earth, 
and tread it down, and break it in pieces. 
That the ten horns out of this kingdom, 
were ten kings that should arise, and that 
another should rise after them, and should be 
different from the first, and should subdue 
three kings. That he should speak great 
words against the most high, and think (or 
meditate or devise) to change times and laws: 
and they should be given into his hand un- 
tila time, and times, and the dividing of a 
time.” Here it may be observed, that the 
phrase, “ against the Most High,” in the 
first clause of the twenty-fifth verse does 
not fairly present the sense of the original. 
We are not told that this little horn should 
say one word against the Almighty ; but 
onthe contrary, that he should speak for him ; 
as if he were at his side, and employed by 
him to speak the words. 

There is something in the word rendered 
“ against,” which implies insidiousness ; but 
it signifies his ren power, which he pre- 
tends to have from God. It is true, that all 
such boasting may be said in a certain sense, 
to be against the Most High ; but our trans- 
lation conveys the idea that the power should 
openly speak against God; and this is by 
no means intended in the prophecy. It is, 
literally, “ he shall speak words by the side 
of the Most High,” or speak without his 
authority, while he pretended to derive all 
his authority from him; setting himself up 
in the room of God, to prescribe laws and 
ordinances for his church. Now the chief 
and prominent trait in the character of the 
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‘saints of the Most High,” is their obedi- 
ence to him alone. They acknowledge no 
authority but God’s authority, and no laws 
and ordinances but those contained in his 
word. Hence it is plain, that from the time 
in which the man of sin seated himself in the 
temple of God, and began to make changes 
and innovations in his laws and ordinances, 
there must have been a perpetual collision 
between him and the saints. They would 
not submit to his laws, and he was deter- 
mined to enforce them; thus he and they 
were perpetually at war. It is also a truth, 
that in all countries, and in all ages, where 
men have dared to depart from the ordinan- 
ces of Divine institution, and to make laws 
and ordinances of their own, either for the 
government, or worship of the church, they 
have acted on the same principle with the 
little horn. 

It is manifest that whatever power the 
Roman Anti-Christ once possessed, his au- 
thority at this moment is very small among 
many of the nations of Europe, and in the 
United States of America. But do these 
nations worship God according to the laws 
and ordinances prescribed in his word? Is 
this the conduct of the professed worshippers 
of God, in this part of Christendom ? Do they 
not, generally, ‘ follow their own ways, and 
choose their own delusions,” and is not this 
the chief reason why there are so many divis- 
ions among them, and so many ditierent sects 
and denominations ? In fact, the “ little horn” 
has generally increased its influence by eve- 
ry new sect, and we find that in almost all 
the Protestant Churches, as well as the Ro- 
man Church, there is a power that speaks 
‘by the side of the Most High,” professing 
to derive its authority from him, while it 
changes his laws and ordinances. By such 
a multiplied, if not a combined opposition, 
is it wonderful that the saints of the Most 
High, should at length be worn out, or 
should faint and fail, and give up the con- 
test in a kind of despondency? As Zion 1s 
said to exclaim, ‘‘the Lord has forsaken 
me, and my Lord has forgotten me.” It is 
clearly foretold, that this “* wearing out of the 
saints” is to be accomplished in the latter days. 
The times and laws to be changed. The inven- 
tions of men to take the place of the institutions 
of God. The witnesses to be slain, and their 
bodies cast into the streets. Thus, through 
the whole of this period, which is designated 
by the words, “‘a time, and times, and the 
dividing of a time,” the beast is to prevail 
in every part of the Chnistian world; and 
in the end of it, he is to be entirely success- 


ful, to cast down the truth to the ground, 
and to practice and prosper. 

This is the first os where the period of 
the reign of the beast is mentioned in seri 
ture. The words are used afterwards in 
the last chapter of Daniel, and they are 
clearly explained in the Revelations. The 
meaning is, that from the time of the com- 
mencement of the reign of ¢his power, until 
the end of it, will be 1260 years. Then 
“the judgment shall sit, and they shall take 
away his dominion, to consume and destroy 
it unto the end.” This judgment is certain~ 
ly the same which Daniel saw in the vis- 
ion, and which is recorded from the 9th to 
to the 13th verse of this chapter. “I be- 
held till the thrones were cast down, and the 
Ancient of Days did sit—whose garment 
was white as snow, and the hair of his head 
like the pure wool; his throne was like the 
fiery flame, and his wheels as burning fire. 
A fiery stream issued and came forth from 
before him; thousand thousands ministered 
unto him, and ten thousand times ten thou- 
sand stood before him; the judgment was 
set, and the books were opened. I beheld then, 
because of the voice of the great words which 
the horn spake ; I beheld even till the beast 
wasslain, and his body destroyed, and given 
to the burning flame. As concerning the rest 
of the beasts, they had their dominion taken 
away ; yet their lives were prolonged for a 
season and time.” The sublimity of the 
language here used, and the images which 
are presented tothe mind, in order to give a 
just representation of the grandeur and terrible 
majesty of the scenes, have occasioned a 
general mistake among all classes of readers. 
The mind seems to be involuntarily carried 
away to the contemplation of the last general 
judgment; while the immediate subjects 
which are intended to be brought particular- 
ly into view, are not taken into consideration. 
But still, a moment’s reflection may teach 
any one, that this isa description of the 
scenes which shall take place about the end 
of the 1260 years, or the termination of the 
reign of this little horn.” 

—_—~——— 
A TESTIMONY AGAINST PREVAILING ERRORS. 

The Associate Reformed Synod of New- 
York, at their meeting in September last, 
emitted ‘A Testimony and Solemn Warn- 
ing against Prevailing Errors, upon the 
doctrines of Original Sin—of the Atone- 
ment—and the manner of a Sinner’s Jus- 
tification.”’ ‘This is a very seasonable pro- 
duction, well written, and calculated to pro- 
mote the interests of truth. The doctr’ 
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of an abstract and of a numerical atone- 


ment is testified against in the following de- 
cisive manner :— 


“ Again we testify against the doctrine of 
abstract atonement, viz: that Christ did 
not lay down his life for any man, or for 
any class of men in particular; but that he 
died for sin in the abstract. Our objection 
to these expressions is, that they convey no 
meaning, and therefore can never lay a 
foundation for a sinner’s faith. Sin in the 
abstract is a nonentity. It never exists 
but ina rational agent. An atonement for 
sin, therefore, must be an atonement for 
sinful creatures. “ Christ once suffered for 
ein, a just person for unjust persons, that he 
might bring us to God.” 

« We testify against what is called a nu- 
merical atonement, which supposes that all 
the sins of all the elect were summed up, 
and when the amount was ascertained, an 
amount of sufferings terminating in death, 
was inflicted upon the surety just sufficient 
to balance the amount ; and that the merit 
of this atonement is distributed among the 
elect, according to the amount of their 
guilt respectively. This sentiment has no 
countenance in scripture, and is utterly ir- 
reconcileable with every correct view of the 
nature of atonement. The satisfaction of 
Christ is a unit. It is imparted whole and 
entire to every sinner who believes in Christ. 
“< Every sin deserves God’s wrath and curse, 
both in this life and in that which is to come.”’ 
Nothing less than the death of a divine sure- 
ty, could have expiated one sin of one sin- 
ner. But this is, in its nature and intrinsic 
value, sufficient to expiate an infinite amount 
of guilt, and therefore furnishes a warrant 
and encouragement for every sinner of the 
human family to receive it and to believe 
in it for his own salvation. We are au- 
thorized to tell every sinner whom we ad- 
dress, that there is abundant merit in the 
blood of Christ to take away all his sins, 
of whatever nature or number or aggrava- 
tion they may be.” 

—=— 
JOHN HUss. 

When he was brought out to be burnt, 
they put on his head a triple crown of pa- 
pers with devils painted on it; which, when 

e saw, he said: ‘ My Lord Jesus Christ, 
for my sake, wore a crown of thorns, Why 
should not I, then, for his sake, wear this 
light crown, however ignominious? Truly, 
I will, and that willingly.” When it was 
set upon his head, the Bishops said ; ** Now 
we commit thy soul to the devil.” But 
I,” said he, lifting up his eyes towards hea- 
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ven, ‘ commit my spirit into thy hands, O 
Lord Jesus Christ ; to thee I commend my 
spirit, which thou hast redeemed.” 

As he lifted up his head in prayer, the 
crown of paper fell off; but a soldier tak- 
ing it up, said: “ Let us put it on again, 
that he may be burnt with his masters the 
devils, whom he hath served.” 

When he rose from his knees, he said: 
*‘ Lord Jesus Christ, assist and help me, 
that with a constant and patient mind, by 
thy most gracious succour, I may endure 
this cruel and ignominiou. death, to which 
I am condemned for preaching thy most ho« 
ly gospel.”” And as they tied his neck with 
a chain to the stake, he said, with a smile: 
“That he willingly received the chain for 
Christ’s sake, who was bound with a far 
worse.”? 

When the fire was kindled, he sung with 
a loud voice: ‘Jesus Christ, Son of the 
living God, have mercy upon me !” 

He told the people at his death, ‘* That 
out of the ashes of the goose (for so Huss 
in the Bohemian language signifies) an hun- 
dred years after, God would raise up a swan 
in Germany, whose singing would affright 
all those vultures,” (meaning the Popish 
clergy,) which was exactly fulfilled in Lu- 
ther; (signifying swan) just an hundred 
years after. He suffered, in 1415. 


—p— - 
[From the Presbyterian. | 
SUBSCRIPTION TO CREEDS. 

In Waterland’s case of Arian subscription 
it is said, ‘* Subscription to the articles (of 
the Church of England) was an impediment 
in the way of the Arians, till one of them 
declared that ‘ the articles may lawfully and 
conscientiously be subscribed in any sense 
in which they themselves, by their own in- 
terpretation, can reconcile them to Scripture, 
without regard to the meaning and interpret- 
ation, either of the persous who first com- 
piled them, or who now impose them.’” 

This is a specimen of Arian honesty, and 
according to this rule they felt persuaded that 
they could conscientiously, alias, ex animo, 
adopt any creed under heaven. They are, 
it must be confessed, closely imitated by the 
New Lights, who have in the present day 
obtruded themselves into the Presbyterian 
Church. 

**Come not thou, my soul, into their se- 


cret, unto their assembly, mine honor, be not 
thou united.” 


—~—. 
A NEW PERIODICAL. 
We have received the first two numbers 
of ** The Christian Magazine,” conducted 
under the supervision of the Assocratr 
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Reroruep Synop or New York. This 
work is printed at Geneva, and edited by 
the Rev. John F. McLaren. It promises 
to hold a very respectable stand among the 
‘more evangelical periodicals of the day. 


—~—_— 


[For the Religious Monitor. | 


OBITUARY OF JAMES McDOUGAL, OF 
ARGYLE, N. Y. 

Died, at the house of his brother-in-law, Mr. John 
Harsha, in Argyle, N. Y., on the Sth of December 
last, Mr. James McDovaat. 

It is not to be expected that a public record is to 
be kept of every victimn that falls beneath the stroke 
of death. This could serve no profitable end. But 
it sometimes occurs that the public, or particular 
portions of it, have an mterest in the lives and ac- 
tions of individuals; and those who are affected by 
the continuance of the lives of individuals, will, by 
a necessary consequence, also be interested in their 
death. It is thus, that many of the readers of the 
Monitor, and others, who were strangers. to Mr. 
McDougal’s person, are interested in his death—an 
event, which has closed a source whence some very 
efficient streams of benevolence have, for some 
years, been flowing to for distant regions of our 
country—streams, which have carried the word of life 
and salvation to many who shall never see their 
benefactor’s face, until they shall meet him before 
the judgment seat of Christ. 

Mr. McDougal was a native of Scotland, but 
had been long a resident of the vicinity in which he 
died. He was aman of very frugal habits towards 
himself; but always liberal, when a worthy object 
for munificence was presented. The distribution of 
the scriptures with the inspiced psalms in metre, 
was long an object to which he devoted himself with 
much persevering diligence. He had long been anx- 
jous to see the associate synod engage judicially in 
the distribution of the scriptures; and at the time 
of his decease was one of the executive committee 
of the synod, to carry into effect the rules for the 
distribution of the scriptures, passed at the last 
meeting of the synod. He had, within little more 
than a year before his death, at his own private ex- 
pense, sent for distribution in the states of Indianas 
lilinois and Missouri, nearly three hundred copies 
of the Bible with the Psalms in metre; and a con- 
siderable amount of other books, which have been 
approved as standard works in the associate church, 
for their soundness in doctrine and practical piety. 

The Missionary Fund of the Associate Synod was 
another object which also shared in his liberality,— 
And his was not the liberality of ostentatiou, for 
none, except those who were necessary to carry into 

effect his purposes, knew any thing of what he was 
bestowing in works of charity. While his health 
permitted, he was constantly going about, seeking 
out personally, suitable objects on which to bestow 


his charity. And as the spiritual and eternal wel- 
fare of his fellow mortals lay nearest his heart, the 
Bible, or where it was not needed, some other good 
book, was always aimong his gifts to the poor and 
needy. And he repeatedly, during the last summer, 
intimated to the writer of this article, that if his 
health would permit, it was his determination 
to accompany the Missionaries of the Associate 
Synod, through the Western States, for the purpose 
of superintending the dsitribution of the Scriptures. 
And in reference so this subject, he remarked 
the evening preceding his decease, that although 
he was then convinced that God would not 
permit him to perform that service, “* Yet,” says he, 
“IT know he will raise up others, to accomplish the 
work, which I had in my heart.” 

He was firmly attached to the principles of the 
reformation, as witnessed for in the Secession Testi- 
mony. And altho’ not an office-bearer in the church, 
yet he attended when practicable, and took a deep 
interest in the proceedings of church courts; and not 
unfrequently snggested to the office-bearers of the 
church, such things as appeared necessary and sea- 
sonable for the maintenance and defence of the 
truth. Asan instance of this, the writer has now 
before him a letter from Mr. McDougal, in which 
he suggested and proposed in nearly the terms in 
which it passed, the act of the Presbytery of Cam- 
bridge, passed Nov. 10th, 1830, respecting the 
testimony Which the AsSociate Church has kept up 
agalust the Masonic oath, since the year 1745— 
when the attention of the church was first particu- 
larly called to lift up a judicial testimony against 
that profanation of the solemnity of an oath; by which 
act it Was required by the unanimous vote of the 
Presbytery, to be read in all the congregations set- 
tled and vacant, under their inspection.* In 
one communication on that subject, his words 
are—* I still think that the Presbytery, when 
they meet, should do something about the mason 
oath. Iam stillof opinion that the reading of the 
act of the associate Synod of 1755, from every pul- 
pit, by appointment of Presbytery, would be very 
useful. Iam now well informed, that there are 
many in our communion, who say that it is only a 
political dispute, and deny that our church ever 
passed any such act.” 

Mr. McDougal was never married. During the 
last few years of his life, he enjoyed but a poor 
state of health, which prevented him from accom- 
plishing many plans of benefiting mankind, which 
he had contemplated. His means were such as 
permitted him to devote himself almost entirely to 
works of benevolence. He left for the use of the 
Associate Synod, $500 in money and books. Ashe 
lived, so he died, in the faith cf the gospel of Jesus, 
trusting in the promises as true, and counting Him 
who promised faithful. His age was probably 60 
years, or something upwards. M. 













































* Religious Monitor, Vol. vii. p. 456. 
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NOTICE TQ PATRONS. 

The subscriber having conveyed his interest in the late firm of 
B. D. Packxarp & Co. and the interest of said firm in the Reticiovs 
Monitor having been conveyed to him, he is authorised to receive 
all monies due for the M6nitor. 

Communications, Subscriptions for the work, and remittances of 
money, should be addressed either to the subscriber, or to the 
Rev. James Martin. 

Persons visiting the City, and wishing to pay their subscriptions, 
can, in the absence of the subscriber, pay them to Mr. Axprew 
Wuire, at the old stand, No. 71 State-strect, who is authorised te 
receive money for the Monitor and give receipts. ‘ «* 

It is expected that all wlio have not an opportunity to send the 
amount of their subscriptions to next meeting of Synod, will. at or 
before that time, enclose it by mail. It may be done at our risk, and 
where $5 or more is forwarde:!, at our expense.' While we advert 
to this subject, we are gratified to say that we believe it is only ne- 
cessary to mention it, (oensure a prompt compliance, on the part of 
the greater proportion of our friends, with the terms of publication. 


CHAUNCEY WEBSTER. 
Albany, N. Y. January, 1832. 


Terms $2 00 per annum, payable in advance or at the annual meeting of the Associate Synod. 





Every succeeding year demonstrates the utility, and we may add necessity, of 
such a work as the Monitor, in the Associate Church; and this is so generally 
believed and acknowledged by our. people, as to supersede the necessity of dwel- 
ling upon it. We therefore submit to each subscriber, whether he can better 
serve the cause of truth, than by procuring ene additional subscriber: surely each 
one has some friend with whom he has sufficient influence to induce kim to take 


the work. 
—- Sa 
In addition to tne ministers and iiinerating preachers of the Associate church, who are authorized 
iareceive subscriptions and money, and give receipts, the following persons are authorized to act as 
agents: . 


Win. Stevenson, Jun., Cambridge, Washington Wm. M. Goodwillie, Barnet, Vt. 


Go. N. Y.- : Rev. A Whyte, Jr., Baltimore, Md. 
James M’ “elland, New-York City. Andrew Munro, Canonsburgh, Pa. 
George M’Queen, Esq. Schenectady. John M’Cleary, York, Livingston Co. N. Y. 
\. Bachop, Argyle, Washington Co. N. Y. Philip Watts, Shelbyviile, Ky. 
Wm. Dickey, Pittsburgh, Pa. James Galloway, Jr., Xenia, Ohio. 


Subseribers in Indiana, Tilinois, and Missouri, are requested? to make payment to the Synod’s Mis- 
sionaries, who wil! also reeeive and forward the names of sew subscribers. 


Agents or others way emclose money te us at vvr risk, and at our expense where more than 25 is en- 
closed. 

A number of extra copies of volume eight are being printed under the expectation that they will be 
called for. 

















JUST PUBLISHED, and for sale by Packard, Hoffman & White, A Catechism set- 
(ing forth the Principles of Pusiic CovenanTixe, as it is practised ia the Secesston 
Cuurcn.” Price 12 1-2 cents per copy, and $1 12 1-2 per dozen. Ministers belonging 
to the Associate Whurch, who are desirous of obtaining the above work for the use of 
iheir congregations, are requested to send their orders immediately, to Rev. James P. 
Miller, P. M South Argyle, specifying the number of copies wanted, that he may be in 
readiness to deliver them at Philadelphia by the meeting of Synod, which is to be held op 
the fourth Wednesday of May next. 

March 9, 1832. 





